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No “Bargains”’ in 
Insurance, North 
Declares to AMA 


oenix President Says Sound Cov- 
erage Is Too Vital To Be Sold 
On a Simple Price Basis 


‘UPHOLDS QUALITY FACTOR 


Suggests Careful Investigation of 
Producer, Carrier and Coverage 


There is no such thing as a “bargain’ 
in insurance, John A. North, president, 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford, warned 
corporate insurance managers at Chi- 
cago in a speech prepared for delivery 
today. He is speaking at a luncheon 
meeting which is part of a two-day 
national insurance conference being con- 
ducted at the Palmer House by the 
American Management Association. 

Sound insurance, Mr. North declared, 
is too vital to company survival to be 

» bought and sold on a simple price basis. 
If it were so sold, “it would not be sound 
insurance, and it too could not survive.’ 
Quality merchandise, he pointed out, 
can be obtained in all classes of insur- 
ance protection, “and the best is none 
too expensive in cost when you have to 
call upon it to deliver.” 


Before Buying Insurance a epi TT \ in” 


Quality Coverage Essential 


suying sound insurance protection is 
not quite the same as the purchase of a 
carload of wrenches or a million feet 
of lumber, Mr. North emphasized. De- 
fects in these items would be discom- 
forting but to a large concern would 
not mean actual survival or failure. But 
“that little piece of paper on which 
is printed certain insurance terms may 
conceivably stand between the life or 
death of your business if a catastrophe 
suddenly strikes.” 
It is not necessary to pay an extra 
premium to get quality insurance, ac- 
‘cording to Mr. North. Standard-type 
> companies, regardless of size or strength, 
} charge substantially the same for iden- 
» tical contracts. A difference in net cost 
when the carrier sells directly to as- 
sureds or where the policyholder shares 
© in his own risk becomes more or less 
© obvious upon investigation. Otherwise, 
' “like any other merchandise a lower 
- price differential denotes an appeal to a 
» cheaper market.” 
Mr. North also advised insurance buy- 
» ers not to “fool around with gimmicks, 
© tricks, or legerdemain in our forms of 
coverage. To experiment and to per- 
form research are both extremely im- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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the sad story of the 


CAREFUL {amil 


Look out, Pa! There’s 
safety under foot, but 
danger overhead. No 
telling what will cause 
an accident these days. 
Even the most careful 
families need L & L 
Personal Accident in- 
surance. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UINION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


balance... 
the great stabilizer 


The gyroscope 
gives balance to motion. 
Tradition, product and management 
give balance to a 
life insurance company. 
Fidelity is 


a well-balanced company. 


Shiasiiny 
1878 maa? The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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President Eisenhower 
Sends Fine Message 


To LIAMA Meeting 


Greeting Read at Luncheon Gets 
Prolonged Demonstration From 
Executives Present 


HAS GIVEN FEW MESSAGES 


Managing Director Zimmerman 
Had Met President at Dart- 
mouth Commencement 


By CLarence AxMAN 


Chicago, Nov. 10—One of outstanding 
features of annual meeting of LIAMA 
was the reading at a luncheon of the 
association today attended by hundreds 
of executives of a message from the 
President of the United States in which 
he extended cordial wishes to the insur- 
ance fraternity. The letter, addressed to 
Managing Director Charles J. Zimmer- 
man of LIAMA, followed a week of bad 
headlines about life insurance in daily 
newspapers throughout the nation. 

President Eisenhower's Message 

The Eisenhower message, which was 
loudly applauded, read as follows: 

“My cordial greetings go to all of you 
attending the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association annual meeting 
in Chicago. | commend you on your 
unportant contributions to the economics 
of Canada and the United States and to 
the welfare ot millions of individual men 
and. women. 

“I wish you every success in your 
cooperative efforts. Through your asso- 
clauion you are strengthening the under- 
standing aud trust which are the hall- 
inark of the relations between our two 
nations as well as promoting the national 
welfare by seeking ways to improve your 
important service to the public. May 
your 1953 meeting be both stimulating 
and productive.” 


Many Requests on President 


Since Eisenhower became head of the 
nation he has received many requests 
from organizations for an appearance by 
him on an insurance rostrum or to give 
some association a message about insur- 
ance. An attempt was even made to 
reach him through the medium of a fish- 
ing companion of Denver who is an 
insurance man. None of these requests 
have heretofore been successful. Gen- 
erally a polite but negative reply has 
been received from him or James Hag- 
erty, the President’s press secretary. 

The situation changed when President 
Eisenhower went to Dartmouth to re- 
ceive an honorary degree. Among those 
who met him at Dartmouth on that occa- 
sion was Mr. Zimmerman, an alumnus 
of the college, who made a request for 
a message to be read at LIAMA meeting. 
Mr. Eisenhower indicated that he was 
receptive and the message read today 
followed. The only address delivered by 
President Eisenhower before an insur- 


(Contistued on Page 14) 
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He guards our earth 


He’s a man of the woods at heart, or he wouldn’t have picked 
such a lonely job. You can’t expect to see many people 

or movies or ball games when you choose the life of a 

Forest Ranger. You have your radio, your books, and in the 
summer there'll be a few vacationers to say hello to. 

But mostly you go it alone — just you and your family 

in a small house in the middle of a great tract of land which the 
American people have placed in your care. 

They hand you a piece of their national wealth — so many 
million trees, so many thousand square miles of soil and grass, 
so many rivers and lakes and mountains. And they tell you: 
“Look after it. Don’t let it die or burn or wear out. Be 

the doctor and lawyer and nursemaid and fireman and 
engineer and business manager for this piece 

of the living American earth.” 

And then you're on your own. 


You get up early in the morning and go out on your rounds. 
Some days you look for tree diseases; some days you count 
animals. Often you go to the little streams that are 
the birthplace of America’s rivers, and you take 
samples of their water to be tested for purity. 
You look for places where the soil may be 
wearing thin. You study the roads, 














ry 


the trails, the power lines. And always you keep a sharp 
eye for those rising wisps of smoke that can turn 
the woods into a terrible red torch of destruction. 


The lumbermen come here on business, and it’s your job 
to mark the trees that are ready for cutting — not too 
many, not too few. The ranchmen graze their herds here, 
and it’s up to you to decide how many cattle the land 
will support. For this land belongs to all your countrymen, 
not only the living ones but those still to be born, 

and it must be used but not used up, enjoyed but not 
destroyed. It’s your job to protect it from disease, from 
fire, from weather — and from ourselves. 


We in America like our men of progress and our 

men of change. But we also honor the conservers — those 
men who preserve without change the things that are 
worth saving. Some are men of law, and some are men of 
faith, and a few are men of the woods at heart, living 

in lonely cabins, guarding our irreplaceable earth. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Society of Actuaries 
Discussions at Annual Meeting in Chicago 


Chicago—More than 550 members and 
guests attended the annual meeting of 
the Society of Actuaries held in Chicago 
recently. Retiring President John R. 
Larus, vice president and actuary of 
Phoenix Mutual Life, presided. ; 

Bringing greetings from the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain was Frank 
Redington, vice president of that or- 
ganization. 

One new paper was presented, that by 
Pp. H. Jackson, Aetna Life, on Experience 
Rating in which he discussed the theory 
underlying the distribution of surplus to 
Group insurance policyholders from year 
to year. He described the types of dis- 
tribution formulas which can be used and 
presented mathematical formulas for the 
calculations. : 

John K. Dyer, Jr., of Towers, Perrin, 
Forster & Crosby, Inc., reporting for a 
committee which he headed, stated that 
mortality experience of five large self- 
administered pension systems had been 
accumulated. This experience was gen- 
erally in line with other pension groups 
but he stressed the need for gathering 
additional mortality data on such sys- 
tems. He asked the cooperation of con- 
sulting actuaries and employers in the 
collection of statistics to be undertaken 
by a new committee of the Society. 


Discussion of Papers 


Two papers presented at the 1953 
Eastern spring meeting were discussed. 
The first on Korean War Mortality by 
J. T. Phillips, New York Life, was dis- 
cussed by A. A. Windecker of Equitable 
Society. He compared the Equitable’s 
experience with that indicated for the 
New York Life and suggested that the 
difference might be due to specialization 
in military business. 

E. A. Lew, Metropolitan, stated that 
his company had been able to control 
anti-selection without the use of war 
clauses largely because its agents had 
non-military territory assigned to them 
for development and that business was 
received from those areas predominantly. 
Amounts of Ordinary insurance were 
limited in the case of persons in or 
liable to military service. He said that 
ordinary policies issued after the com- 
mencement of Korean hostilities repre- 
sented a cross-section of military risks 
among its usual clients and quoted data 
in support of this statement. He also 
compared Mr. Phillips’ analyses of the 
New York Life’s experience by branch 
of service, age at issue, rank and duty 
branch with those of World War II 
experience data. After allowance for the 
smaller part played in the Korean War 
by certain branches of the service, the 
broad pattern of combat hazards was 
quite similar. 

_R. Keffer, Aetna, stressed the conclu- 
sion reached by Mr. Phillips and nearly 
everyone else who has analyzed the 
Situation, that the real war hazard is 
not an insurable risk. He cited the ex- 
perience of National Service Life Insur- 
ance with limited amounts of insurance 
to prove that such plans will be success- 
ful only if the number of policies issued 
by any company is also severely limited. 
The responsibility should rest upon the 
taxpayers to provide any necessary com- 
pensation for death from war hazards. 
Mr Keffer believed that full coverage in 
the home areas is justified only on the 
assumption that war will not come to the 
ome area. There are definite risks in- 
volved in eliminating war restrictions 
from new and old business after cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 


Social Security Amendments 


The paper on “1952 Amendments to 
the Social Security Act” by R. J. Myers, 


Social Security Administration, was sup- 
plemented by R. A. Hohaus, Metropoli- 
tan, reporting more recent developments. 
Full Congressional consideration of so- 
cial security is probable in 1954 since 
both 1952 presidential candidates pro- 
posed extension to cover more people. 
The paper was also discussed by A. N. 
Niessen of the Railroad Retirement 
Board and a written discussion was pre- 
sented by W. R. Williamson of the 
Wyatt Co. 

The paper describing the Dip in Mor- 
tality in the Twenties of Age by Walter 
G. Bowerman, New York Life, was dis- 
cussed by R. J. Randall, Teachers Ins. 
& Annuity Assn. R. J. Myers, Social 
Security Administration, and R. G. Deas, 
Prudential. 

C. J. Nesbitt, University of Michigan, 
submitted a discussion of the paper by 
H. L. Seal, Morss & Seal, on the Mathe- 
matical Risk of Lump-Sum Death Bene- 
fits in a Trusteed Pension Plan. 


Ordinary Insurance Limits 
There was a lively discussion of the 
paper by E. A. Dougherty, Union Cen- 
tral, on Ordinary Life Insurance Limits. 
W. A. Jenkins, Teachers Insurance & 
Anntity Association, agreed with the 
paper in general but felt that the maxi- 


mum amount issued should be influenced 


by other factors than underwriting con- 
siderations alone. On applicants at ad- 
vanced ages and on impaired risks, un- 
derwriting information may be scanty 
and adequate statistical data for rating 
may not be available. These cases con- 
stitute a business risk and the extent 
to which that risk may be accepted de- 
pends on the financial condition of the 
company rather than on the skill of the 
underwriter. 

A discussion of the same paper by C. 
A. Ormsby, Connecticut General, pointed 
out that competition is a factor in in- 
fluencing issue limits, rather than reten- 
tion limits. Issue limits also denend on 
the cost of reinsurance and the confi- 
dence placed in the underwriting skill 
of the individual company. He disoereed 
with Mr. Dougherty’s position that each 
ceding company pays. at one time or 
another, for unprofitable business which 
is reinsured. 

A. H. McAulay, National of Vermont, 
discussed principally the determinotion 
of limits of issue. The limit should be 
the retention limit plus whatever amount 
of reinsurance the company is able, or 
willing to obtain. 

I. Rosenthal, Guardian, was in avree- 
ment with most of the paper excent the 
treatment of risks where classification is 
subject to question. Such cases adda 
fear of adverse fluctuation which is not 
offset by hope of a favorable exnerience. 
Reinsurance volume must include other 
cases as well in order for the reinsurer 
to be satisfied with the arrangement. 


Report on Impairment Study 


Edward A. Lew, Metropolitan, pre- 
sented a brief preview of the scope of 
the 1951 Impairment Study. The final 
report is expected early in 1954. Gener- 
ally speaking the results will parallel 
earlier studies. However, the report is 
notable for the large volume of data 
covering over 750,000 lives. 18,000 
deaths. In interpreting the results it was 
found extremely important to consider 
the relative proportion of female risks 
in each group studied. The group with a 
family history of cardio-vascular-renal 
disease will show a mortality substan- 
tially higher than present ratings cover. 


Aviation Experience 
J. E. Hoskins, Travelers, presented the 
report of the Aviation Committee. The 
safety record of United States scheduled 


airlines shows continued gradual im- 
provement. Similar Canadian experience 
has been approximately the same but 
subject to greater fluctuations from year 
to year. In other countries there has 
been rapid improvment but the fatality 
rate for the same period was _ nearly 
three times the rate for scheduled fly- 
ing in the United States. Continued im- 
provement was noted in the experience 
on U. S. non-scheduled airlines although 
the rates are still several times as high 
as for scheduled airlines. Aviation death 
rates by age of flying personnel in the 
U. S. Air Force and Navy changed little 
from 1951. The passenger fatality rate 
for the Military Air Transport Service 
for 1947-1952 was about twice as great 
as for U. S. scheduled airlines. Data for 
regular pilots of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force are beginning to show the ten- 
dency to higher fatality rates at the 
younger ages which has been observed 
in the U. S. services. Death rates in 
the civilian classes investigated did not 
change materially. 


Unemployment Compensation 


In opening the panel discussion on un- 
employment insurance, R. Hohaus, 
Metropolitan, pointed out the valuable 
service that actuaries could render by 
advising on such plans in their home 
states. He described the controversy in 
New York State on the adoption of an 
experience rating plan. Both legislative 
and executive branches readily accepted 
an offer of actuarial assistance in fram- 
ing a sound plan. The New York plan 
now permits employers to qualify for 
rate reduction depending on the solvency 
of the State Fund and the individual em- 
plover’s own experience. 

H. S. Beers, Aetna Life, described the 
Connecticut plan to which he has con- 
tributed both in the original drafting 
and subsequent amendinents. The prin- 
cipal problem originally was the deter- 
mination of reasonable benefits that could 
be provided with fixed contributions, 
and the development of an equitable 
emplover contribution system based on 
experience rating. Favorable employ- 
ment experience has permitted substan- 
tial liberalization of the original plan. 

The Ohio plan was described and its 
experience analyzed by R. J. Learson, 
Mutual Life of New York, who assisted 
in its initial and later development. He 
also stressed the importance of the ac- 
tuary’s contribution to such plans. 

James Hunter, Continental Life, a 
member of the Canadian Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee, described 
the functions of that committee and the 
vital role plaved by actuaries in the 
development of the Canadian Act. He 
contrasted the Canadian and U. S. plans 
and commented on the current status of 
the Canadian fund and some of the ma- 
jor problems, still requiring solution. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 


In discussing the application of the 
coinsurance principle to sickness and ac- 
cident insurance, K. B. Piper, Provident 
Life & Accident, pointed out that infla- 
tion had operated to keep benefits below 
costs. His company has experimented 
with a deductible feature in group plans 
which has eliminated payment for hos- 
pital room and board for the first dav 
or two or three, and a deduction of $10 
to $25 for hospital extras. Employers’ 
reaction has been favorable. ; 

Morris Pike, John Hancock, quoted 
Secretary Hobby of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, who 
stressed the need for providing care for 
chronic illness and illnesses: of retired 
persons, especially of the middle classes. 
He cited major medical expense policies, 


Guest Elected President 
Of Society of Actuaries 





Arthur Johnson 
RICHARD C. GUEST 


Chicago—The Society of Actuaries at 
its annual meeting here elected Richard 
C. Guest, vice president of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, as president succeed- 
ing John R. Larus, vice president and 
actuary of Phoenix Mutual Life. 

Elected vice presidents for two-year 
terms were: Wilmer A. Jenkins, admin- 
istrative vice president Teachers I. & A. 
Association, and Pearce Shepherd, vice 
president and actuary of The Prudential. 

Elected to the board of governors 
were: H. S. Beers, Aetna Life; J. A. 
Campbell, London Life; N. M. Hughes, 
National L. & A.; Walter Klem, Equi- 
table Society; H. R. Lawson, National 
Life of Canada; W. D. MacKinnon, 
Equitable Life of Jowa; and W. J. No- 
vember, Equitable Society. 

Victor E. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer; and Alden T. Bun- 


Henningsen, Actuary of 


yan, secretary and associate actuary of 
Phoenix Mutual, was reelected editor of 
the Transactions. 





life insurance and annuity benefits, and 
public aid to the medically indigent as 
important steps in meeting the needs. 

The portion of income after taxes 
that is insurable was set at from 50% 
for high income persons to 80% for those 
with low incomes by G. N. Watson, 
Crown Life. He stated that a somewhat 
higher fraction of sickness and accident 
exnense was insurable. The tendency for 
full prepaid medical care to cost more 
than an insurance plan because of fuller 
utilization of available services was also 
mentioned. 

E. A. Green, John Hancock, stated 
that companies have been more success- 
full in meeting the needs of the less 
serious losses in the field of both income 
loss and medical expense. This might 
be ascribed in part to less communitv of 
interest between insurer and insured in 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Grant Hill Tells Of Expanding 
Activities Of LLAMA During Year 


Chicago—Grant L. Hill in his address 
as president of LIAMA at 27th annual 
meeting here told of its organization’s 
close cooperation with NALU, the lat- 
ters General Agents and Managers Con- 
ference and other industry associations. 
He discussed work of the universities 
committee and public relations commit- 
tee of LIAMA saying both had been 
expanded. Eleven deans of college schools 
of business administration accepted in- 
vitation of LIAMA to spend two days 
in Hartford in March, the third of such 
deans’ meetings. Fifty colleges have re- 
ceived at their request one or more lec- 
turers on life insurance through LIAMA 
speakers bureau. President Hill also said: 
“I might say that LIAMA is conscious 
of the continued need to eliminate all 
unnecessary meetings, is aiming to pre- 
vent duplication of activities and to co- 


ordinate the workings of all the trade 


Managing Director Zimmerman Sees for the improvement 


Need To Cultivate Middle Group 


Chicago—How to tap the lower middle 
income market more effectively and more 
conomically within the cost limitations 
imposed by New York State and _ the 
net cost limitations imposed by vigorous 
competition between companies, was a 
Charles J. Zimmer- 


LIAMA, ad 


annual meeting here this 


question posed by 
man, managing director of 
dressing the 
week 
“Under these conditions, it is to the 
advantage of neither the agent, the man 


ager, the company nor present policy- 





Fabian Bachrach 
CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


owners to put on the books any greate1 


nroportion of individual policies coming 
from an income market characterized by 
lower average size policy, lower premium 
per $1,000, and collection fre- 
quency,” said Mr. “And 


higher 
Zimmerman. 


Chicago, Nov. 9—President Eisenhow- 


associations. This area continued to re- 
er’s relations with Congress are good 


ceive study both by the officers and your 
board of directors.” Mr. Hill also said: was one of statements made by Execu- 
“Our research program has reached a_ tive Vice President Robert L. Hogg of 
necessary statistical ALC in his talk before LIAMA discuss- 
spade work has now been pretty well ing the Washington situation. 
accomplished and our researchers are “It was freely predicted during the 
turning their efforts to field studies and campaign that a man without political 
experiments. This means that we can experience would face trouble with Con- 
expect an ever increasing number of _ gress,” he said. “The converse has proved 
exciting finds which are more closely true. Many were the occasions when he 
related to our actual field operations. could have faced a positive break with 
We can be proud of the progress made Congress. He temporized when, many 
and of the unusually fine reputation men would not have temporized. He 
which our program has attained in other acted with decision when that was the 
inquiries and among research people in proper course. As result cordial relations 
academic government and industrial lines exist between him and Congress. Before 
of work. taking office he promised to increase the 
“Membership of LIAMA now is 217 stature of Congress as one of the co- 
United States and Canadian companies ordinate branches of Government. For 
with 26 associate members throughout many years there had been a gradual 
rest of the world.” Mr. Hill called atten- lessening of the congressional perogative 
tion to the large number of visitors of | in favor of the executive and to a certain 
LIAMA in Hartford in first ten months extent the judicial. Individual members 
of the year. More than 200 companies of Congress resented the trend but were 
sent representatives. powerless to stop it. The trend was dan- 
gerous because history shows that the 
destruction of the legislative body is 
followed by dictatorship. This attitude 
of congressional 


turning point. The 


Relations Between President And 
Congress Best In Decade, Says Hogg 


position could not but help promote the 
best relations between the President and 
Congress. 

“Although it is not spectacular there 
has developed considerable restoration of 
Congress as one of the coordinate 
branches of Government. This means 
that at the present time as probably 
has not existed in past decade whenever 
there is developed an administrative pro- 
gram we may expect greater probability 
of its eventual enactment. There is not 
now the tendency on part of Congress 
to checkmate the President and similarly 
there is not the tendency on part of the 
President to checkmate the Congress. 
Once a program has been given the 
label of administrational approval there 
is greater probability of its acceptance 
for the first time in many years.’ 

However, Mr. Hogg thinks that public 
quéstions are going to be appraised more 
in the light of political effect than with 
the objectivity which has been noticeable 
heretofore in the administration. This is 
because the recent Democratic victories 
have created a stampede. Neither the 
administration nor members of Congress 
want the labor or farm vote to stray 
away. “The great courtship is under 
way,” said Mr. Hogg. 





per sale other than the direct commis- 
sion paid? 

“A recent study in the industrial field 
by the National Association of Sales Ex- 
ecutives produces these intriguing find- 
ir~s of the average cost per order. The 
study showed that the average cost per 
call was $17.24. One hundred cold can- 
ways to do so within the limitations vass calls produced nine sales, at an 
presently imposed by insurance laws and average cost per order of $190. One 
economic laws. hundred calls on repliers to advertising 


: produced 16 orders at a cost per order 
Cut Cost of Making Sale of $108. One hundred calls on direct mail 
“Fortunately, there are other avenues 


repliers and those who had read com- 
by which we may attain our objective. pany literature and catalogues produced 
One of these is by cutting down the cost 38 orders at a cost per order of $45. 
of making the sale. Another is by reduc- The highest unit cost per order is 320% 
ing the cost of putting the business on 


greater than the lowest. 
the books after the point of sale. “These figures may have no signifi- 
third is by reducing the cost of collection cance to you as such. The real signifi- 
and service. An effective way of attack- cance lies in the fact that the cost per 
ing any problem is to ask an intelligent 


I sale varies—and drastically—in industry. 
question concerning it. What is the cost Must not our only intelligent conclu- 


yet, from both the standpoint of self- 
interest and public interest, we must 
find more economical ways of serving 
this great market—and we must find 























THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OF PONE xs 


Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetirne 
henefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company . . . Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
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sion be that we should at least thor- 
oughly study our own costs per sale in 
an effort to establish these? Having 
done this, we can then study methods of 
reducing such costs by eliminating waste 
effort in securing sales. 

“Such a study leads to other fascinat- 
ing possibilities. Obviously, we can re- 
duce the cost per sale by increasing the 
effectiveness of the salesman. The cost 
per sale can be reduced by reducing 
buyer resistance. The cost per sale can 
be reduced by increasing product appeal 
and product flexibility to need. 

“The cost of putting the business on 
the books after the point of sale opens 
up still other avenues of study. Are 
there methods, still largely unexplored, 
whereby we can cut down on the cost of 
underwriting and issue? Non-medical 
underwriting has grown greatly. Can 
we safely trend from this more into the 
area of group underwriting on individual 
risks ? Can some business be underwrit- 
ten and issued in the field office rather 
than in the home office? : 

“In the area of collection and service, 
can savings be effected by the clearing 
house method of monthly premium col- 
lection? Can we more economically and 
efficiently render service to our estab- 
lished policyowner through full time, 
salaried service personnel. There are 
two motivations which influence our 
present agents to serve the policyowner. 
One is a sincere conviction that it is his 
responsibility to do so. The other is his 
belief that such service will lead to addi- 
tional sales. Our largest and most suc- 
cessful agents for the most part dele- 
gate at least the routine service work 
to others on their payroll, realizing that 
their own time and abilities are most 
productive in direct sales activities. The 
more skilled our agent becomes as a 
salesman, the greater his compensation 
for every hour devoted to routine serv- 
icing. In the Ordinary field at least, the 
payoff on sales is so ‘much greater than 
it is on routine service, that the salesmen 
in self- -preservation has only one choice 
as to which activity he will give priority. 

“You have heard me ask the question 
before as to whether we could have a 
better compensated sales organization, 
and better served policyholders, at lower 
cost to the company by backing up the 
routine service now given by our sales- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Thore Tells Washington Interest In 
Health Insurance And Social Security 


Chicago—The Congress is in the atti-{ 
tude of “must do something” in the field , 
of health insurance, Eugene M. Thore,! 


general counsel of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation, told the LIAMA annual meeting 
here. He also gave some background on 
Social Security before Congress. 

“In recent years Congressional interest 
in the insurance business has dealt 


principally with economic and _ financial) 


issues,” said Mr. Thore. “For example, 
are life companies too powerful in the 
economy? Are they serving the capital 
needs of small business? Should their 
direct placement investments be regu- 
lated by the SEC? More recently, why 
are they not making more GI mortgage 
loans? This Congressional preoccupation 
with the financial and economic aspects 
of life insurance was foreseeable. The 
Federal Government’s interest in regulat- 
ing the flow of capital and the signifi- 
cance of life insurance assets as a source 
of capital made Congressional interest 
inevitable. 

“This year, however, we have wit- 
nessed for the first time the beginning 
of a new type of Government inquiry 
into an increasingly important function 
of the insurance companies. Not ques- 
tioning on economic and financial activi- 
ties to which we have become accus- 
tomed, but instead on Congressional ex- 
amination of the services being provided 
by insurance companies in the health 
field. This development started quite in- 
formally through a telephone call on 
August 17. The staff of the important 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce had been directed by 
its chairman to make a study of health 
insurance; specifically, the committee 
wanted to examine the quality and cost 
of the coverages being provided by both 
group and individual insurers. We were 
asked whether we would help them com- 
plete such a study by January, 1954, 
when hearings by the committee would 
commence. 

“Preliminary discussions with the com- 
mittee’s staff were held on August 27. 
Representatives of all segments of the 
insurance business interested in health 
insurance were present. At this confer- 
ence the scope of the study was outlined. 
It was explained that the Congressional 
Committee was interested in the progress 
being made in controlling major diseases 
such as heart, cancer, polio and arthritis. 
Hearings on medical research in these 
fields had been planned and would be 
announced later on in the year. After 
such hearings the committee would hold 
other hearings to find out how people 
could provide protection against the 
economic impact of these major diseases. 
It became apparent that the committee’s 
staff was interested in making a detailed 
analysis of the terms of private health 
insurance policies and the practices of 
private insurers. 


Interest in Health Insurance 


“Approximately three weeks later, on 
September 21, while we were assembling 
data for the committee’s staff, we were 
notified that Congressman Wolverton, 
the chairman, had revised the schedule 
and had decided to proceed with hear- 
ings. The hearings on the medical re- 
search phase of the inquiry were planned 
lor the first week in October and hear- 
Ings on private insurance were to be 
held on October 13 and 14. In less than 

days following the first telephone 
call, the i insurance business was involved 
in an extensive inquiry in the field of 
health insurance. There remained less 


than 20 days to select witnesses and pre- 
pare them for the hearing. 

“Five insurance company witnesses and 
three employer witnesses appeared on 
October 13 and 14, and gave the com- 
mittee a complete picture of individual 
and group health insurance coverages. 
Over 100 pages of direct testimony was 
presented. Since the committee was 
chiefly concerned with the heavy ex- 
pense arising from major diseases, catas- 
trophic medical expense insurance was 
emphasized. This coverage was described 
as the most important development in 
Group insurance in the last 20 years. 
Its rapid expansion was predicted. All 
witnesses felt that the health insurance 
problem would be solved through the 
further expansion of various forms of 
voluntary insurance now available. 

“Some of the questions asked by the 
members of the committee implied that 
a legislative program in the field of 
health insurance was in the making. Its 
form was not disclosed. But there was a 
“Congress must do something” under- 
tone. And there was reference to the 
possible regulation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Blue Cross, Blue Shield and 
private health insurance plans on the 
assumption that State regulation is in- 
adequate. 

“It is too early to interpret this new 
development. Is it the kick-off on social 
legislation in the health field? Is the 
Administration groping for a social pro- 
gram in this area? Would such a plan 
be superimposed on non-profit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans, or would 
private insurers also be included? If 
private insurers are included, would 
standardization and regulation be an in- 
evitable result of such participation? 
These are some of the imponderables 
that may be discussed when Congress 
convenes in January and hearings on 
health insurance are resumed. 

“Some political observers maintain that 
legislation in the field of public health 
is inevitable, and that only the time of 
passage and exact form remains un- 
certain. Presently, the chairman and two 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce are overseas 
studying European health and _ hospital 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Manpower Problems As Viewed By 
C.F. Heyl, H.1. Weir, C. H. Schaaf 


Chicago—Methods of dealing with new 
manpower problems were discussed by 
four executives during a symposium at 
the Agency Management Association’s 
annual meeting in Chicago. 

Charles H. Heyl, agency vice presi- 
dent, Bankers Life of Nebraska ,said he 
suspects that the manpower problem in 
the life insurance business has _ been 
greatly complicated by too many people 
knowing too much about some aspects 
of it, and not enough about others. He 
said, “I never could understand why 
we paid so much more attention to 
‘turnover’ in our business, than other 
people do. It seems to me that turnover 
is a very natural thing for young men 
under 30 years of age.” 

In telling of the Bankers Life plan, 
Mr. Heyl said “Our agents are licensed 
and bonded, just like yours; and it is 
very rare indeed when a prospect with 
less than a ‘B’ grade on the aptitude 
index is accepted. The point I want 
to make is ...-I think we have become 
extremists on the subject of ‘agent turn- 
over,’ and as a consequence we have en- 
couraged a sort of fear psychosis among 
substantial numbers of the men whose 
job it is, to continually find and develop 
sales outlets, salesmen, agents, or man- 
power... call it what you like. 

“What do we do about the new man- 
power situation now?” Mr. Hel asked 
those in attendance at the meeting. 
“First, we make a realistic reappraisal 
of the Turnover bugaboo. Second, we 
admit and believe. And finally, we place 
the responsibility on the individual field 
leadership, that is the general agent or 
the manager, to get that job done, and 
support him with the most realistic basis 
of compensation reward for doing so, 
that we can devise.” 

Harold I. Weir, assistant general man- 
ager and superintendent of agencies, 
London Life, gave a picture of the 
avenc-- setup in his company. “We place 
no men under contract on a part-time 
basis. We are not interested in hiring 
men who are with or have been with 
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other companies. Ninety-seven per cent 
of our sales force have had no life insur- 
ance experience other than the London 
Life.” 

In the Ordinary Branch of London 
Life the manager makes his own plans, 
Mr. Weir said. He went on, “We believe 
that 12 men is the maximum number that 
a manager can supervise satisfactorily, 
having in mind the necessity in most 
cases of a good deal of personal field 
coaching on the part of the manager. 

“All men must prove acceptable to the 
Home Office selection committee before 
their contracts are approved. The selec- 
tion committee is made up of agency 
officers in the Home Office and members 
of the Home Office training division. 
The manager’s recommendation counts 


(Continued on Page 23) 








$500,000,000 


ES, The Union Labor 

Life is the trustee of 
over $500 million of life 
insurance in force, repre- 
senting eventual security 
and protection for our 
family of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. 
This great fund is a dem- 
onstration of man’s atti- 
tude towards the only fi- 
nancial program with a 
guaranteed future — for 
his family—should he be 
taken from them — for 
himself — should he live 
to enjoy his early pru- 
dence. 


As we go beyond this 
milestone, providing the 
insurance protection that 
is the essential need of 
every wage earner, we do 
so with a renewed sense 
of pride in the record and 
performance we have 
maintained in presenting, 
writing and _ servicing 


group and individual in- 
surance coverages for the 
men and women who 
turn the wheels of Ameri- 
can industry. 
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Frank Maher And Clifford Morse 
Show Quality Business As Pay-off 


Chicago—Quality business was the sub- 
ject discussed by Frank B. Maher, vice 
president of John Hancock, and Clifford 
L. Morse, CLU, secretary and director 
of agencies Phoenix Mutual, at the 
LIAMA annual meeting. 

“I want to throw down a challenge 
before all of us as agency officers to 
implement in a practical way that intel- 
lectual acceptance which the sales lead- 
ers of the life insurance industry give 
generally to Quality Business,” Mr. 
Maher said. “The need for quality busi- 
ness is fixed firmly in our minds but are 
we Quality conscious to the point that 
it is an integral, intimate part of our 
operation, translated into effective action 
at every point along the way? Have we 
pursued Quality Business, for instance, 
with the same resourcefulness and acu- 
men displayed in leading the sales organ- 
izations of the life insurance business 
vear after year to greater and greater 
heights in the production of new busi- 
ness? If we haven’t been doing that, 
the time is now—for therein lies the 
‘bie pay-off.’” 

Mr. Maher expressed the belief that 
Quality Business is not a_ specialized 
function of an agency department or 
something to be done by the Quality 
3usiness Committee. “Quality Business 
is the life blood of the life insurance 
business and, therefore, the very essence 
of our work,” Mr. Maher said. “In 
other industries articles are made to sell 
and then made again, profit being largely 
in turn-over. We sell our product to 
keep it in force. The benefits which 
accrue to all in interest arise out of the 
volume of business in force not simply 
out of the volume of sales. Building 
Quality Business is nothing other than 
building a life insurance business.” 

In discussing the importance of qual- 
ity business, Mr. Maher pointed out 
that a company’s and the industry’s pub- 
lic relations are affected by persistent 
business. “People who maintain their 
policies in force are satisfied with life 
insurance as an institution, while those 
who do not maintain them in force 
are likely to be critical of the business 
and of those with whom they have come 
in contact in it.” Mr. Maher also pointed 
out the effect of the lapse rate on divi- 
dends; the effects of persistency on net 
cost; the fact that persistency and 
growth means sound, healthy, company 
growth which redounds to the credit of 
the agency officer; and the effect of 
persistency on manpower and the pro- 
duction effort. 

In conclusion Mr. Maher asked his 
audience these questions. “As agency 
officers what really is our attitude on 
Quality ? Do we have a burning desire to 
be known as Quality agency officers 
as well as quantity agency officers? 
Are we emphasizing the recruitment 
of quality agents and then recognizing 
them as such in progress bulletins and 
convenient qualifications ?” 

In answer to these and other similar 
questions, all of which intend to point 
up the vital importance of quality busi- 
ness, Mr. Maher said, “If we can answer 
these questions as agency officers would 
answer them. we are indeed participating 
in the ‘Big Pay - Off.’” 

Morse’s Comments 


Mr. Morse told of methods used to 


promote quality business. “Several 
months back” he said “the LIAMA 
Quality Business Committee, working 


with staff members of the Association, 
selected 36 member companies who were 
known to be active in dealing with the 
problem of persistency. An inquiry was 
sent out in which each company was 
asked to describe how it attempts to 
promote better persistency. The re- 
sponse was gratifying and we are greatly 


indebted for their cooperation. As a 
result, we have gathered together in 
one booklet the selected persistency con- 
trol methods being used successfully in 
these 36 companies.” “How to Improve 
Persistency ?” as this booklet is entitled, 
contains specific procedures. 

“One section,” Mr. Morse said, “has 
to do with methods of rating new busi- 
ness. More comprehensive information 
regarding commission contracts and their 
use to promote quality business is cov- 
ered in the section on agents’ compensa- 
tion. Approximatel-- one-fourth of the 
contributing companies pay a persistency 
bonus for quality business, while three 
do it in reverse by applying a penalty 
for poor persistency. 

“Among the most important institu- 
tional promotions that influence Quality 
Business is, of course, the National 
Quality Award,” Mr. Morse said. “The 
National Quality Certificate has become 
a highly regarded award that is recog- 
nized by the public. It is also strongly 


desired recognition among the agents. 
Over 10,000 qualified for it this year, 
and, properly promoted by your com- 
nany, it can help to raise over-all per- 
sistency many, many points.” 

Mr. Morse emphasized “This job of 
agency management is one that calls for 
sound principles and right practices, for 
deeds as well as words. We hope that 
you personally will accept the responsi- 
bility to follow through to make sure 
that job is done. 

“Your real pay-off,’ Mr. Morse said, 


“will come as a result of your actions jn 
doing the things that reduce lapse. The 
big pay-off will come through improved 
relations with the policyowner public, 
lower expense ratios and a faster rate of 
net growth.” 

Mr. Morse announced the completion 
of the booklet “NOA Promotion” by the 
Quality Business Committee. This book- 
let contains samples of methods used in 
various companies to encourage their 
agents to quality. 


Robert C. Gilmore, NALU President 


Cites Common Problems of Industry 


Foremost among the problems of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
which also concerns the industry gen- 
erally is the effort to secure a complete 
and effective revision of Sections 213 and 
213a, the New York expense limitation 
law, Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., president of 
NALU, told the Life Insurance Agency 
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Up the Ladder —In its first ten 
years Union became a leader in 
Group and Accident & Health. 
Now it is moving rapidly up the 
Life ladder. Any of Union’s 
firemen listed below will be glad 
to handle your surplus business. 












and Cacualty, too™ 


General Agents in the New York area: 


The Weingarten Agency 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Associated Insurance Agency 
135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing 54, N. Y. 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. 
431 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Cousins and Birnbaum, Inc. 
62 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


A network of General Agencies throughout Union’s 14 states is presently 
° in formation. A few choice territories are still available. Write to: 


Roy A. Foan, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


NION CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Management Association at Chicago this 
week. 

Mr. Gilmore pointed out that the sec- 
ond of these problems which face the 
NALU is the matter of further legis- 
lative implementation of the new Group 
Term life insurance limits. “At the pres- 
ent time,” he said, “the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners has 
a special subcommittee studying group 
matters and, if the NAIC should give 
the matter of limits official approval, 
supporting the present industry-wide 
acceptance of the new limits, we would 
go a long step forward toward uniform 
legislation.” 

“No confusion of principles exists cer- 
tainly in so far as NALU is concerned, 
for we have long been dedicated on the 
one hand to the principle of effective 
state supervision and, on the other hand, 
to the demonstrated premise that unlim- 
ited ownership of Group Term life insur- 
ance is not in the public interest. With 
Section 213 and Section 213a, any realis- 
tic individual recognizes that we are 
confronted with an antiquated, archaic 
and virtually unintelligible set of statutes 
which have long needed revision.” 

Mr. Gilmore said, “I firmly believe that 
in such legislative activity as I have 
stressed, we have every right to express 
an enlightened self-interest. It is always 
true that unanimity is arrived at by 
compromise; consequently, there will 
probably always be individuals and com- 
panies whose reactions are in opposition 
to such legislation, but enlightened self- 
interest recognizes the sublimation of 
personal desires on many occasions when 
a matter benefits not only the institution 
of life insurance itself, but the policy- 
holders of this country.” 

In discussing some of the recent de- 
velopments in the NALU, Mr. Gilmore 
praised the greater participation of the 
field men in the association’s affairs. 
“One of the most gratifying trends in 
NALU history in recent years has been 
the growing interest and participation of 
the industrial and combination agent in 
the work of NALU.” 

Mr. Gilmore said he realized that the 
men at the meeting encouraged mem- 
bership in the NALU for their agents 
but he asked “how actively do you lend 
that encouragement in the form of help 
and service, to compensate them in some 
small measure for the important per- 
sonal sacrifice they are making in behalf 
of our business and our policyholders?’ 
He asked whether the executives provide 
office facilities for their successful agents 
to devote time to professional associa- 
tions. 

As a suggestion to producing greater 
permanence among agents, Mr. Gilmore 
recommended “renewed and _ intensified 
development of each agent’s loyaltv, not 
alone to his comnany, but to the industry 
he represents.” He pointed out that this 
was important with new agents and with 
the average good agents who continuallv 
produce well but never reach outstand- 
ing production records. 
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to live 
ina 
world 
by 
himself ?” 


By T. M. 
Equitable Society 
Representative 











NOT ME! I want to live in a world with people... people I 
like... people who like me... people I can help. I want to 
belong toa community... not merely rent a tiny space in it! 

Maybe that’s why I became an insurance man... 

The other day I was watching young Matt Pearson 
hang out a shiny new shingle. ‘“Matt Pearson, M.D.” I had 
something to do with that. I sold Matt’s dad the policy that 
made sure his son would get the education that got him 
that shingle. 

Every place I go there are hundreds of examples of 
the good I’ve done for my community . . . folks who enjoy 
greater peace of mind because of my work. I can’t think of 
many professions where I would have made a good living 
and felt a greater sense of achievement at the same time! 

I’m glad I don’t live in a world by myself! I’m glad 
that the Equitable Society is a part of that world. What’s 
more, I’m glad I’m a part of the Equitable Society. 


* * * 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 


Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 
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Honor Julian S. Myrick 
At Welcoming Luncheon 


RETURNS TO ACTIVE SERVICE 


Retired Mutual “Life” Executive Now 
Associated with Richard E. Myer 
Agency as Personal Producer 


Julian S. Myrick, retired second vice 
president of Mutual Life of New York, 
was welcomed back to active service as 
representative of the company, 
the Richard E. Myer 
agency, at a luncheon Monday at 
the Hotel McAlpin. The Myer agency is 
located in the Empire State Building. 
Among those attending from the home 


a field 
associated with 


on 


Dawson, president ; 
vice presidents Frank B. Jackson, Leigh 
Edward H. Wells, Andrew C. 
Clifford B. 
retired 


office were Louis W. 


Cruess, 
Webster and 
Austin D. Reiley, 
selection. 
Representatives of the 
the luncheon 


Reeves, and 
manager of 


Myer 
were E. E. 
manager; 


agency 
attending 

assistant 
cashier; and field un- 
derwriters Shelley S. Goren, Rene Sorel, 
A. A. Albolino, Frank C. Foster, Nicholas 


Franzese, senior 


Adam Klugewicz, 


Aboltins, Anthony Lordi and Rotislav 
Didkowsky. 

Brief addresses of welcome were made 
by President Dawson and Mr. Myer. 


Retired in 1949 

Mr. Myrick retired in 1949 under the 
terms of the company’s Security Plan for 
Salaried Employes. He had been a sec- 
ond vice president of the company since 
1941, and an agency manager for 32 years 
before that. 

Mutual of New York has been in busi- 
ness for 110 years, and Mr. Myrick’s as- 
sociation with the company covers ex- 
actly half that period. It started 55 
years ago, in 1898, when he started 
an application clerk for the Raymond 
agency, on Liberty Street in downtown 
Manhattan. There he met Charles E. 
Ives and in 1909 the Ives & Myrick 
agency began working for Mutual of 
New York and proceeded to compile an 
outstanding record of life insurance pro- 
duction. The agency became one of the 
largest in the United States. 

The Ives & Myrick partnership lasted 


as 


for 21 years, through the first World 
War and the decade that followed. 
Charles Ives retired to his music in 


1930 (he won the Pulitzer prize for music 
in 1946) Mr. Myrick continued as 
agency manager until 1941, when he was 
advanced to second vice president of 
MONY and made his headquarters in 
the home office at 34 Nassau Street, only 
a few steps from the Liberty Street 
office where he had started his career. 
Mr. Myrick is one of the veteran life 
insurance men who spearheaded the es- 
tablishment and development of the 
NALU and State Associations of Life 
Underwriters. He is a past president of 
the national body as well as of the New 


York State and City Associations. He 
was an NALU trustee for 26 years. He 
is also considered one of the founding 


fathers of the American College of Life 
Underwriters and has been chairman of 


the board of the American College for 
many years. In 1947 he received the 
NALU’s John Newton Russell Memorial 
Award for “outstanding service to the 
institution of life insurance.” 

Mr. Myrick’s retirement was, in ef- 
fect, simply a transition from an active 


insurance career to an active career in 
public service. His principal efforts were 
with the first Hoover Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government. 

At the same time, he continued his 
active affiliation with the NALU, New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers, and American College. With it 
all, he also found time for his favorite 
His interest in tennis 


diversion—tennis. 



























JULIAN S. MYRICK 


dates back to 1910 and he is a 
president of the United States L 
Tennis Association and past 


past 
awn 


chairman 


of the Davis Cup and Wightman Cup 


Committees. 
Outstanding Age 


In 
Mr. 
of MONY’s outstanding 
successor, in fact, to the 
Myrick himself founded 
more than 40 years 
Myer followed Mr. 
of the agency in 1941, 
Mr. Myer says, 


ago. 


far better recruits than I 
his leadership, the age 
steadily. 

among MONY’s agencies 
country. i 

1951. 


with 


ncy 


returning to active underwriting, 
Myrick becomes affiliated with one 


agencies—the 


agency 
Mr. 
Richard 


Ur 


was.” 
ncy 


all over 


Mr. 
Ives 
E. 


Myrick as manager 
at a time when, 
“Uncle Sam Was getting 


ider 


climbed 
By 1950 it was in third place 


the 


It moved into second place in 
And in 1952, and through 1953 to 


date, the Myer agency has been MONY’s 
No. 1 agency in production and number 


CARR 





e « « Write us for sales tools to help you sell our 
new Non-Can A & H. As door-openers and 


commission builder-uppers, they're terrific! 


Consult CARR 
Concerning 


‘Participating A&H 
Please note new address 
DAVID A. 
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New York 38, N. Y. 





Can You Qualify? 


Established Eastern life insurance company with record of leadership 
in non-cancellable accident and health field is planning to establish 
a brokerage agency in New York City. Final decision depends upon 
obtaining services of properly qualified manager. Only highest 
qualifications will be considered. Our staff knows of this advertise- 
Write Box 2210, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau St., 
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of policies issued. 

The agency consistently has qualified 
an impressive number of field represen- 
tatives for membership in the Top Club 
and National Field Club, company honor 
groups. A year ago, when the company 
began to give awards for this kind of 
agency achievement, Mr. Myer’s group 
was one of the first recipients. 


Mr. Myer’s Background 


Mr. Myer started in the life insurance 
business in 1919, following World War I 
service and graduation from the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce. 
He joined MONY in 1921 as a district 
manager in Elmira, N. It was in 
Elmira, in 1923, that Messrs. Myer and 
Myrick first met, at a gathering of the 
New York Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

From 1930 to 1934 he was a member 
of MONY’s home office staff, developing 
and administering MONY’s first organ- 
ized sales training course. Then a new 
agency office was established in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Mr. Myer was appointed 
manager. Within four years, the agency 
topped all others in quota production. 

In January, 1941, Mr. Myer was ap- 
pointed manager for MONY in Detroit. 
Eleven months later he was advanced to 
his present post as manager in New 


York City. 


PARTICIPATING 
Non-Can A & H Policies 


« « « That means they're practically lapse-proof. 
Accumulated dividends can be set aside as 
a fund for automatic premium payment. 


e e e brokers like that fine. So do clients. It's the 
ultimate in protection for both! 


Agency Mgr Gontine tal Assurance Company 


50 Ea 


st 42 Street * New York 17 * OXford 7 


AGENCY inc. pavina. carr Pres 


Chicage 


3424 
-MICHAELA. WILTON, V.-Pres 





Cornerstone Ceremony for 


Central Life Home Office 





Des Moines Register-Tribune 
President Poorman spreading the cement 
just before the cornerstone was lowered 
into place. 


President W. F. Poorman set the cor- 
nerstone for the new home office build- 
ing of the Central Life Assurance at a 
ceremony in Des Moines, October 30. 
Guests of honor included and 
general agents who were brought to the 


agents 


ceremony as a reward for winning the 
company’s cornerstone sales campaign; 
agents who were attending the home 
office cornerstone training school; mem- 
bers of the home office staff, their fam- 
ilies, and prominent state and local off- 
cials. 

The time capsule placed in the corner- 
stone contained significant items repre- 
senting our way of life in the 20th cen- 
tury. They included items related to the 
Central Life, its agents and staff; items 
related to the life insurance industry, 
including a copy of The Eastern Under- 
writer; items relating to the Federal 
Gov ernment, state of Iowa, and the city 
of Des Moines and items to indicate 
our current customs and times. 

Participating in the ceremony were, in 
addition to Mr. Poorman, William S. 
Beardsley, Governor of Iowa; Charles R. 
Fischer, State Insurance Commissioner, 
and A. B. Chambers, councilman for the 
city of Des Moines. The invocation was 
given by The Right Reverend Gordon 
V. Smith, S.T.D. 


MADE BROKERAGE MANAGER 

Charles A. Roby has been appointed 
brokerage manager of the Clevel land 
branch of the Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia, Vice President William B. Stannard 
announced. 

Mr. Roby, who attended La Salle Uni- 
versity in Chicago, joins Occidental after 
more than three years with the Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life in Cleveland. 
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“Well, listen to this! Harriet’s going to stay 
right here in town—right in her own house! 
And she’s not going to have to go to work! 
She told me so this morning. She said 
George’s insurance not only paid off the bal- 
ance of the mortgage but is giving her a reg- 
i : i ular monthly income, too! And she said young 
aor > at Zs Kis George is going to be able to finish college 

| . . . What’s that? . . . Oh, I know! Harriet 


> cor- 


gee BP, , 3 would be lost if she had to move away—and 
: aad . 5 er” young George is doing so well it'd be a shame 


9 the y" - a) if he couldn’ finish. That George! I always 


xr the 


aign; ; ‘ ; . 
sani : vm did admire Harriet’s husband—and now more 


home 


than ever.” 


Respect for a job well done—a job engineered by one 

of the many talented, persevering life underwriters 

who know that the cost of negligence is paid in deprivation. 

What other profession so certainly results in happiness 

for others—in satisfaction for one’s self? 7-< 1853 > . 
oF ina Life’) 
(C entennial y) 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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John G. Parker Dead; 
International Figure 


WAS IMPERIAL LIFE’S CHAIRMAN 





Won First Fame in Actuarial Work; 
Former Head of a Number of 
Industry Associations 





John G. Parker, 70, chairman Imperial 
Life of Toronto and for years its presi- 
dent, died November 4 at his home in 
that city. Highly regarded in Canada, 
England and the United States he had 
held many important posts in the in- 
dustry, including the presidency of both 
Actuarial Society of America and Ameri- 





JOHN G. PARKER 


can Institute of Actuaries before their 
amalgamation into the Society of Actu- 
aries; Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association and Life Insurance Institute 
of Canada. He attended the Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries when it met 


in London in 1927. 
University of Toronto Graduate 


Son of a public man, he was grad- 
uated from University of Toronto where 
he majored in mathematics and won a 
gold medal in that subject in 1904; was 
on the staff of the University for two 
years as a Fellow in mathematics. It 
was in 1906 he joined the actuarial de- 
partment of Imperial Life, six years later 
being appointed assistant actuary. Sub- 
sequently he held posts of associate ac- 
tuary, actuary, general manager and ac- 
tuary and in 1947 became president. 

Mr. Parker also served on 


has com- 


mittees of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and Life Un- 


derwriters Association of Canada. Out- 
side of insurance he was prominent in 
work for the Community Chest, Board 
of Trade, Rotary, Canadian Mental 
Health Association, Colonization Finance 
Corporation of Canada and was active 
in Victory war loan campaigns. He 
was a Mason, and a member of the 
York, National, Toronto, Hunt, Granite 
and Royal Canadian Yacht Clubs. 

Regarded as a profound and original 
thinker, Jack Parker was one of the fin- 
est speakers on the insurance rostrum. 
One of the most notable addresses he 
made in the United States was in 1941 
before the managers and general agents 
of New York State meeting in Saratoga, 
in which he told what Canadian insur- 
ance men were doing relative to the 
manpower shortage and other factors 
confronting the production world during 
World War II 

He leaves a widow, a son, William G., 
and two sisters. 


General American Enters 
Wyoming and Mississippi 

Powell B. McHaney, president of Gen- 
eral American Life, has announced that 
the company has been issued a license 
to write life, Group and accident & sick- 
ness insurance in the two additional 
states of Wyoming and Mississippi. 

With the addition of these new states, 
General American is now licensed to do 
business in 36 states and territories. 

The company’s rapidly increasing pro- 
duction has necessitated this expansion 
of its operating territory. For the first 
nine months of the year, General Amer- 
ican’s paid Ordinary exceeded 1952 busi- 
ness for the same period by 29%. The 
company’s life insurance in force now 
exceeds $1,500,000,000. 





Why should YOU “look at” 


Y y 























INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Eastern Life? 


Because we honestly feel that 
we have something good to 
offer you — competitive con- 
tracts, prompt and liberal un- 
Gerwriting and the fact that 
we want your business and 
are willing to work hard to 
merit it. 

We are a growing company 
— with fine opportunities for 
general agencies.* One of 
them may be for you. 

Have a personal talk with — 


Murray APRIL, 
Director of Agencies 


*New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia 





LOUIS LIPSKY, President 


“Eastern Life..The Company that can Add to Your Future” 


Sales Promotion Manager 


Of Henry Levine Agency 





MARTIN BECKER 


* 


Henry Levine, general agent for Se- 
curity Mutual Life, 15 East 40th Street, 
New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Martin Becker as sales promo- 
tion manager. Mr. Becker, a graduate 
of Cornell University and a former of- 
ficer of the Army, is a member of the 
Masonic Order and the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York. He is pres- 
ently preparing for the CLU designation. 

Mr. Becker was formerly associated 
with the Albert Yovits agency of the 
same company. Mr. Becker’s duties in 
his new post will include recruiting and 
the development of agents and brokers. 


Howard E. Shaw Promoted 


Howard E. Shaw has been promoted 
by The Prudential to regional manager 
on the staff of the company’s new Mid- 
America home office now being organ- 
ized in Chicago. 

For the present Mr. Shaw will work 
with the Ordinary agencies department 
at company headquarters in Newark, 
supervising the activities of Ordinary 
agencies in Illinois and Indiana, the ter- 
ritory to be included in the Mid-America 
home office. When organization of the 
new regional home office is further ad- 
vanced he will move to Chicago. 

With Prudential since 1946, Mr. Shaw 
was associated with the Des Moines 
agency for several years first as an 
agent and then as an assistant manager. 
In 1951 he came to the home office to 
join the field training division as a 
training consultant. Earlier this year he 
was promoted to senior training con- 
sultant. He is a World War II veteran. 





---and records show that, throughout the 


length and breadth of the nation, there 


policyholder, annuitant or beneficiary of the 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada... 
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Kia easy when 0 


Like a complex dividend formula, the Pen- 
sion Trust field is puzzling to those who have not 
had sufficient experience with it. Yet here is an 
opportunity that offers rich rewards to the enter- 
prising underwriter. 

New England Mutual has been writing 
Pension Trust business for nearly twenty years. 
Brokers and agents of non-pension-writing com- 
panies are cordially invited to help themselves to 
this highly specialized experience. Here is readily 


m NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


available the personal assistance of experts who 
know this important field thoroughly. 

New England Mutual writes an exception- 
ally wide variety of policy contracts for Pension 
Trusts, and for substantial business insurance 
cases, as well as a complete line of group retire- 
ment plan policies. 

If you would like to know how this extensive 
experience can quickly be put to profitable use, 
please contact our nearest general agent. 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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Dr. Humphries Made 
Medical Director 


OF HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 





Dr. G. E. Woodford, Medical Head for 
20 Years, Now Retired After 
Distinguished Career 
The election of Dr. James H. Humph- 


ries as medical director has been an- 


nounced by Home Life, New York, suc- 
Woodford, who 


ceeding Dr. George E. 


the end of October. 


retired at 
Dr. Humphries joined 
1933 as assistant medical director. In 1941 


Home Life in 





DR. JAMES H. HUMPHRIES 


he was appointed associate medical di- 
rector and undertook increased responsi- 
and administra- 


bility for the direction 


tion of the company’s medical under- 
writing work. 
Dr. 


from. the 


A native of Ontario, Canada, 


Humphries graduated 
Medical School of the University of 
Western Ontario. He interned in Detroit 
and for a number of years was in private 
practice in that city. He began his asso- 
ciation with Home Life at that time, 
serving as a medical examiner for the 
company in Detroit. He is a member of 
the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors and the New York County 
Medical Society. 

In announcing Dr. Humphries’ election 
by the board of directors, William J. 
Cameron, chairman, pointed out that as 
associate medical director he has played 
an important part in developing better 
medical procedures in the field. “We are 
fortunate, indeed, to have Dr. Humphries 
available to take on the direction of the 
medical department,” said Mr. Cameron. 

Dr. Woodford, the retiring medical 
director, is a veteran of 24 years of 
service with the company. He was named 
medical director in 1933 and, under his 
guidance through the years, Home Life 
has developed an extensive network of 
medical examiners throughout the na- 


was 


Life Insurance Counsel 
To Meet December 7-8 


TO BE AT WALDORF-ASTORIA 





Speakers Announced for Association’s 
Winter Meeting by C. D. Fisher, Jr., 


Secretary-Treasurer 





The winter meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel will be held 
on December 7 and 8, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, according to Chester L. 
Fisher, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 

Meeting at 2 p.m., the first 
session will feature discussions on: 
Bankruptcy of the policy owner, by Jere 
T. Tipton, general Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Co.; the life insur- 
ance law of Missouri, by Frank P. 
Aschemeyer, vice president and general 
counsel, Life Insur- 
ance Co.; and investment opportunities 
in Canada for life insurance companies, 
by John W. Graham, executive assistant, 
Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 
De- 
cember 8, convenes at 9:30 a.m., to hear 
counsel and 


business 


counsel, 


General American 


The second session, meeting on 


discussions on home oftice 
the practice of law, business insurance 
agreements, and relative responsibilities 
of regulatory authorities and manage- 
ment. 

Speakers during the second conference 
are: Walter G. Nelson, Jrs- general 
counsel, National Life Insurance Co.; 
Harry S. Redeker, general counsel, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life Insurance Co.; and 
George Frank Purvis, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral counsel, Pan-American Life Insur- 
ance Co. 





tion. Dr. Woodford was also largely 
responsible for the modernization of 
Home Life’s own home office medical 


facilities. 

A member of the College of Physicians, 
the American Heart Association and the 
Medical Directors Association, Dr. Wood- 
ford has in addition served as secretary 
of both the Medical Advisory Council 
and the Medical Review Panel of the 
New York State Masonic Research Fund 
on rheumatic fever. 
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Superintendent of Agencies 


Of State Mutual Life 


HUBERT O. SEALE, JR. 


Hubert O. Seale, Jr., has been elected 
a superintendent of agencies and an 
officer of State Mutual Life of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Until his recent resignation, Mr. Seale 
was agency vice president of the Man- 
hattan Life in New York. Prior to that 
he was in charge of the company’s West 
Coast operations. 

A native of Brooklyn, he is a member 


UNUSUAL ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Medium sized rapidly growing midwest combination company has 
outstanding opening in actuarial department for man under age 45. 
Must have executive ability and be Fellow of Society of Actuaries. 
Give full particulars. Replies handled confidentially. Address Box 
2209, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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Steinberg Associates Names 
Losin Asst. to General Agent 


Harry I. Losin, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general agent of Stein- 
berg Associates, the Jamaica, Queens 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual Life. 

Mr. Losin will primarily assist in the 
further expansion of the property plan- 
ning and advanced underwriting sery- 
ices which the agency now offers to 
brokers, according to B. William Stein- 
berg, CLU, general agent. 

One of the first three men who joined 
the scratch agency on September 1, 1952, 
Mrw-Losin has acquired the technique 
and knowledge necessary for property 
planning and business insurance work in 
which the agency specializes. 

Although he had no previous life in- 
surance experience, he passed Part A of 
CLU in his first year and is now prepar- 
ing Parts B and C. 

Prior to joining the agency, Mr. Losin 
had a varied sales background. He saw 
service during World War II, spending 
two years and attained the 
rank of sergeant in the Army Air Corps 


overseas, 


as a meteorologist. He is a graduate of 
New York University’s School of Edu- 


cation. 





of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, a graduate of 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association and is currently a member 
of the compensation committee of that 


association. 








STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Life @ 


Delaware 
Louisiana 


Pennsylvania 


Our 15th Anniversary Year 


M. L. CAMPS, 


General Agent 








HERB DAVIS 


Annuities © Group ° 











LARRY CAMPS 


Disability Benefits © Pension Trusts 


110 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Our Field Force Screams NO’ 


They think George, our actuary, is tops ... and yell, “Don't fire him.” After he 
designed two of the lowest premium policies in the United States—the Guar- 
anteed.Life Income at 65 and the Gold Standard Ordinary Life—the place has 
been flooded with apps. That alone is proof enough for us that our actuary is 
the best in the business, so he keeps his job. Do you want information on 
these policies that have our Field Force screaming with delight? Just write me. 


— Harry V. Wade, President 
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Y; A WAY, the skillful performer on 
the tight wire and people with dia- 
betes have certain things in common. 


The performer depends principally 
on proper balance and control to ac- 
complish his difficult act. Likewise, 
diabetics must be equally concerned 
with balance and control . . . if they are 
to live nearly normal, active lives. 


The three essential factors which 
diabetics must keep in proper balance 
are diet, exercise, and insulin. 


1. Diet is a vital part of the treat- 
ment of every diabetic. In many mild 
cases, especially when diabetes is dis- 
covered early, diet alone can control the 
disease. 

2. Exercise, or active work, is also 
important in the treatment of diabetes, 


because it helps to increase the ability 
of the body to use sugars and starches. 


3. Insulin does not cure the disease, 
but it has often given diabetics a new 
lease on life. Insulin enables diabetics 
to utilize food and convert it into en- 
ergy in a normal way. 


New and different types of insulin, 
which vary in speed and duration of 
action, now make possible more effec- 
tive control of diabetes. Many research 
studies are now under way to learn 
more about the chemistry of insulin 
and how it is used by the body. These 
and other investigations will probably 
bring an increasingly hopeful outlook 
for most diabetics. 


When diagnosed early, diabetes is 
easier to control, and serious complica- 





BALANCE is important in DIABETES, too... 


tions can often be avoided. Fortunate- 
ly, diabetes can be readily detected by 
having a urinalysis . . . preferably with 
your periodic health examination. This 
usually permits its discovery before the 
appearance of typical symptoms, such 
as: excessive hunger or thirst, frequent uri- 
nation, loss of weight, or constant fatigue. 

No one should neglect regular medi- 
cal examinations. . . particularly over- 
weight people who are past 40 and also 
those with a family history of diabetes. 

Metropolitan’s booklet called ‘‘Dia- 
betes”’ tells how diabetics can usually 
live long and active lives. It also in- 
cludes facts about the progress made 
by medical science in the treatment of 
diabetes, and information which may 
be helpful in guarding against this 
disease. 

















COPYRIGHT 1953—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison AvENvE, New York 10, N. Y. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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LIAMA Meeting in Chicago 





“How Advertising Pays Off For Us,” 
By Five Well Known Company Experts 


Chicago—A forum sponsored by the 
public information committee of the 
Agency Management Association was 
held at the annual meeting this week 


on “How Advertising Pays Off for Us,” 
at which D. Bobb Slattery, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies of Penn 
Mutual, chairamn. The five who 
took part Margaret Divver, ad- 
vertising manager, John Hancock Mu- 
tual; Karl Ljung, vice president in 
charge of agency operations, Jefferson 
Standard; Robert E. Templin, assistant 
director of agencies, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Jack R. Morris, director of public 
relations, Business Men’s Assurance and 
president of Life Advertisers Association 
and Jose L. Hirsch, vice president, Sun 
Life of America. 
John Hancock’s Campaign 

“There’s Nothing Like a Fact” was the 
subject of Margaret Divver’s report on 
her company’s “first experience in using 
newspapers in a big way.” The adver- 
tising manager of John Hancock de- 
scribed it as an experimental cz ampaign 
in 10 major cities with the objective “not 
to obtain direct leads for our agents, 
but to startle people into a_ realization 
of the inadequacy of their life insurance 
holdings.” The appeal stemmed from a 
Insurance study 


was 


were: 


recent Institute of Life 
revealing that two-thirds of U. S. fami- 
lies with life insurance own less than 


the equivalent of one and one-half year’s 
amily income. 

Ads ran at monthly intervals for eight 
months. In “large space, enough to 
dominate a newspaper page,” the ads 
carried what Miss Divver called “shock- 
ing headlines and highly realistic photo- 
graphic illustrations.” 

To help agents tie into the campaign, 
the company’s advertising department 
“set up an advance mailing procedure 
for agents, which consisted of post cards 
containing the headline of the advertise- 
ment and the illustration with the 
legend, ‘watch for this in your newspa- 
per,’ with the date.” Agents mailed these 
cards, as well as reduced ad imprints, to 
lists, then followed them up. 

Agency sales results, according to Miss 
Divver, were “almost in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of effort put behind 
the advertising through sales meetings 
and individual efforts.” 

On over-all results, the 
traceable business in the 
10 agencies reporting at the campaign 
close, exclusive of weekly and monthly 
premium, amounted to $1,683,700. Space 
costs were $39,518. She said much busi- 
traceable, also resulted 


total directly 
eight out of 


ness, not directly 

and that “future business is in the mill 
as a consequence of the original calls 
made in connection with the campaign.” 


Commenting on one agent’s report that 
a friend with another company had 
closed a reluctant prospect “because of 
the impression made by John Hancock’s 
advertising,” Miss Divver said her com- 
pany has learned that “this is true of all 
good life insurance advertising ... it 
helps every agent of every company.” 

She referred to the campaign as “a 
test” and, at this point, “still a conversa- 
tion piece.” Where we go from here, she 
said, is still a matter of conjecture. 

“We built everything around the 
agent,” Karl Ljung said in his report on 
Jefferson Standard’s “Mr. 4%” adver- 
tising campaign which ran in the com- 
pany’s home state cf North Carolina for 
10 weeks in 1952. 

As a result, he said, agents were en- 
thusiastic about the campaign which also 
appealed to the public because “it told 
our policyholders and potential policy- 


holders about substantially increased 
benefits—over and above’ guaranteed 
benefits called for in the policy.” 

Mr. Ljung, who is vice president in 
charge of agency -operations, outlined 
the background of the campaign, stating 
that Jefferson Standard “has for many 
years earned a high rate of interest on 
invested assets.” 

He said the company passes benefits 
along to policyholders and _ currently 
pays 4% interest on both dividends and 
policy proceeds. To capitalize on this 
unique situation, Mr. Ljung said “we de- 
cided to build our advertising campaign 
around a character or rather a caricature 
called ‘Mr. 4%.’ 

The campaign used three media at the 
statewide level—newspaper advertising, 
television, and outdoor—in a campaign, 
“designed to call favorable attention to 
Jefferson Standard and to afford the 
insurance public a clearer understanding 
of the real value of our 4% interest.” 

New spaper advertising was “the heavy 
weapon,” according to the speaker. A 
series of ads ran in each paper in the 
state with circulation of 10,000 or more 


(Continued on Page 22) 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











Eisenhower Message 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ance group was when he was honor guest 
at a dinner of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters held at Hotel Commodore, 
New York. He was then head of SHAEF 
and at the time there was doubt as to 
whether he would be a candidate for 


President of the United States. 
Small Companies Dinner 


Frank L. Whitbeck, Jr., 
Union Life of Little Rock, 


vice president, 
presided at 
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Made to order for the insurance salesman..-: 


because it's made to order for the insured! 
That's the real story behind the success of General American Life's 


new Masterplan... the real reason why Masterplan has 


met with such outstanding acceptance wherever it 


has been introduced. 
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People like the versatility of Masterplan. They're impressed with 


the way it permits them to select the plan which best suits 


their future needs, when they actually know what those needs 


are. Yes, Masterplan is ‘“‘Custom Tailored"’ for the prospect... 


because it gives him an easy savings plan, life protection, a 


profit (when purchased at most ages), and what he wants 


when he wants it. 
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“Custom Tailored” for the agent, too... 


because of its ready saleability, low net cost, high commissions. 
For further information write Frank Vesser, Vice President 


IGeneral American Life 


One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Small Companies dinner, the principal 
speaker being Charles Evans of Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Co., an executive 
who writes his own humorous comments 
which he links up with salesmanship. 

Frank B. Maher, vice president, John 
Hancock, presided at the Combination 
Companies dinner at which the principal 
speaker was Gordon McNairn, head of 
Prudential of 
Canada. 

Among other presiding officers at vari- 
ous sessions of LIAMA were Grant L. 
Hill, Northwestern Mutual; Stanton G, 
Hale, Mutual of New York; Harold W. 
Gardiner, Northwestern National; Frank 
Weidenborner, Guardian Life; Horace 
R. Smith, Connecticut Mutual; E. J. 
Moorhead, New England Mutual; M. K. 
Kenny, Excelsior Life; Steele C. Mac- 
kenzie, Dominion, and Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, Agency Management Associa- 
tion. Mr. Chapman is the association's 
director of company relations. 

One extremely effective panel was the 
appearance of 11 men whose duties with 
LIAMA are visiting companies and 
studying their problems and that of 
general agencies. Each man told of new 
ideas he had encountered while on these 
visits. Among other things brought out 
Was one company’s participation in de- 
cision as to what members of its general 
agencies are qualified to take CLU exams. 

James E. Rutherford, vice president, 
Prudential of America, discussing re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the agency 
manager, had this to say, in part, of 
agency management meetings: 

“If meetings fail to inform or to in- 
spire or both they are a waste of time 
and money and if they have not a pur- 
pose it is better not to hold them. We 
find our people like the discussion type 
rather than the speech-making variety. 
After meetings are held they are ana- 
lyzed with future improvement in sight.” 

Dr. F. Cyril James, principal and vice 
chancellor of McGill University, traced 
the recent growth of industrial Canada. 
American investments in Canada now 
approach $5,000,000,000, but Canada is 
financing most of its own industrial 
development. 


Other Speakers 


Among other speakers were Ray H. 
Wertz of Detroit, chairman of General 
Agents and Managers Association; John 
L. Bennett, president, Life Undervgfiters 
Association of Canada; Clifford L. Morse, 
secretary and director of agencies, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, who talked on quality awards, 
and E. J. Moorhead, associate actuary, 
New England Mutual, who presided at 
the compensation forum. 

Lafin C. Jones’ drama, “Stardust,” was 
shown. He is executive assistant North- 
western Mutual. 


New Directors Elected 


America’s production in 


The following new directors of the 
association were elected: Stanton G. 
Hale, Mutual of New York; Charles 


Heyl, Bankers Life of Nebraska; Steele 


C. Mackenzie, Dominion Life, and Frank 
Vesser, General American Life. 
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BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
WITH THE TRAVELERS 











Ask the nearest Travelers Life Manager or General Agent to give you 


the facts about The Travelers Business Life Insurance contracts. He will help 





you help your client to protection through The Travelers. 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ° CONNECTICUT 
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Life Insurance Agency Management Association In 


Plan To Interview Agents On 
Field Research, Says Wallace 


Hunches are all very well, probabilities 
have a right 
Dr: Ss. 


research of 


better, but you 


that, 


are even 


io expect more than Rains 
Wallace, Jr., 
LIAMA told 


meeting in Chicago this week. “You have 


director of 


the association’s annual 


a right to realistic research which tells 


you what effect certain factors or 
changes have in at least one company 


under truly operational conditions. You 
have a right to Action research. Re- 
search which looks for its facts and tests 
its hypotheses in the world as it is rather 


than as it looks in statistics. 


“We believe we can give you this,” 
Dr. Wallace continued. “We believe fur 
ther that our statistical attack upon 
problems has been fruitful but has 


reached the point of diminishing return. 


We believe, in short, that we must now 


ave company laboratories—companies 


with sufficient executive daring enough 
to let us experiment. And I am particu 
larly delighted to tell you that we are 
finding them.” 


he acce ym plish- 


In explaining some of 


ments of the researchers at the asso- 
ciation, Dr. Wallace brought out that 
the member companies are the ones 
which actually provide the material 


from which the results are computed. Dr. 


(oe 8) 
“Where 

the brokers -° 

always write!” 
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STOP GROPING... 
Start Grouping! 


Your clients have group busi- 
ness waiting for you — but how 
long can they wait? Call in 
W & W, now, for the utmost in 
group counsel and coverage... 
it’s that easy to write your next 
BIG sale — in group. 



















HITE & 
INSTON 


INC. 










General Agents 


The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 






Wallace spoke of an additional field’ of 
endeavor during the past year, that of 
the agents themselves. The job satisfac- 
tion, morale and human relations which 
affect the agents were investigated and 
as a result of the information uncovered 
the association is continuing with the 
project, studying more closely the fac- 
tors which influence the production and 
survival of the agents questioned. 

“As we got closer to the agent through 
questionnaires, we began to feel the need 
for more studies in the field.” Dr. Wal- 
lace said. “For example, we started an 
intensive study of one company’s home 
for new 


office school agents. 


“In January of next year, one large 
company is helping us to evaluate the 
effect of Sales Method We 
are not going to just try it out and see 
what people think about it—we are going 
to experiment. One half of the agencies 


the Index. 


will use the SMI on all of their agents 
who have less than two years’ service 
or are recruiting during 1954. The other 
half, carefully matched, will go along 
with 
At the end of the year, we will compare 
the groups to see what effect this at- 
tempt at increased supervision has had 
on production, survival, recruiting, etc. 
Perhaps the answer will be—no effect. 
We believe and hope not. But even if 
we do get negative results, we and you 
will know that we have been on the 
wrong track.” 

Dr. Wallace went on to explain that 
the Research Division has undertaken a 
similar experiment on the effect of an 
organized selection process on the per- 
formance and turnover of Combination 
agents in a new member company. “A 
third experiment in another company is 
similarly designed to answer questions 
about how much good it does for home 
office personnel to follow up agents after 
they have attended a home office school,” 
Dr. Wallace continued. 

The realistic approach to understand- 
ing agents is “thinking less about you 
and more about them, less about what 
they do for you and more about what 
they do for themselves,’ Dr. Wallace 
pointed out. “Less how much do they 
produce for the parent company and 
more how do they eat. A few attempts 


their usual supervisory practices. 








60 YEARS OF SERVICE 


To The Life Insurance Business f Ds 


1893 —1953 
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HARRY R. KENDALL 


In honor of our Co-Chair- 
man of the Board who is cele- 
brating 60 years of service to 
the insurance business, all de- 
partments of the Company are 
dedicating two months of ef- 
fort to honor Mr. Kendall on 
his Diamond Jubilee Anniver- 
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have reinforced our that this is 
on the right track.” 

In pursuing this new attack at reach- 
ing the agent directly, Dr. Wallace told 
the executives in attendance “Since each 
company can give us data only on its 
own agents’ performance for itself, we 
cannot hope to get the facts we need 
from you. We plan next year to hold 
face-to-face interviews with a large 
number of agents throughout the coun- 
try. We are going to supplement the 
figures we get from you with the agent’s 
history as he tells it. What we shall 
find, we, of course, don’t know. We know 
that it will have a far-reaching effect 
upon the nature and usefulness of our 
research program in the future.” 





Dave Carr’s Open House 


The formal opening of the new and 
enlarged offices of David A. Carr, Con- 
tinental Assurance manager in midtown 
New York on November 6, attracted 
nearly 500 brokers, managers and gen- 
eral agents of other companies, and 
friends. His new headquarters, located 
at 50 East Forty-second Street, are at- 
tractively arranged and with latest im- 
provements. 

The eastern department of the Con- 
tinental was represented by Harlow G. 
Brown, vice president; Al Morrison, 
superintendent of agencies, and Ted 
Kemp, agency secretary. Proud to attend 
were Mr. Carr’s mother and father— 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Carr—and his 16- 
year old son, Jeff, whose absorbing in- 
terest is sports and especially baseball. 

The David A. Carr Agency, one of 
the production leaders of Continental 
Assurance on a countrywide basis, is not 
yet five years old. Its paid-for ordinary 
volume for the first eight months of 
1953 was $7,750,00, a healthy gain over 
the 1952 paid-for for the same period. 
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programs. A press release announcing 
this European exploration brushes aside 
voluntary efforts in the field of major 
medical insurance as being “in the ex- 
perimental stage.” The cost of catastro- 
phic illness is referred to as “prohibi- 
tive,” implying that the individual is no 
longer capable of providing against such 
contingencies. There seems to be an 
underlying conviction that the European 
programs for universal health and hospi- 
tal coverage might suggest a solution. 
We are told that the Congressmen will 
examine a number of aspects of these 
European plans. An examination of these 
questions makes it abundantly clear that 
the committee chairman does not plan 
to rule out from consideration such 
things as a Federal plan financed by 
compulsory contributions, or the under- 
writing by Government of limited private 
plans, expanding them into national cov- 
erage, whatever that may mean. 

“In reading these announcements one 
gets the impression that the Federal 
Government must do something and that 
doing something may mean going as far 
as some of the European programs. Or 
it could mean something less sweeping. 
But this is certain—there is no sug- 
gestion in these press releases that the 
people of thee United States can solve 
the health insurance problem through the 
further expansion of established volun- 
tary plans. Is this because it is believed 
that the voluntary way will take too 
long? Is it because it is believed that 
a large segment of our population will 
not patronize the voluntary plans and 
consequently, must be compelled to par- 
ticipate in a Government plan? Is it be- 
cause the trend is to look more and more 
to Government to help meet’ the 
economic impact of sickness as well as 
old age, and to some extent, death itself ? 
Or is it because the political realists be- 
lieve that the success of any administra- 
tion depends in some measure on in- 
augurating a humanitarian program 
which it can feature in the listing of 
its accomplishments. If the latter reason 
seems at all compelling, then public 
health insurance is a most attractive field 
for future political development. 


Social Security 


“At the beginning of this year the 
life insurance business was fully aware 
of the Administration’s intention to re- 
view the Social Security Act. Studies 
by Congress and by the new Health, 
Education and Welfare Department were 
promptly inaugurated. Emphasis was 
placed upon fundamentals, rather than 
patching up the present system. To date 
the Congressional studies, mainly the 
work of the Curtis Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
have been concerned with fact-finding 
and fundamentals. Hearings will be held 
this month by this subcommittee to 
gather additional facts, but it is not 
anticipated that it will recommend 
specific legislation within the near 
future. On the other hand, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
after consulting with a group of experts, 
has offered legislative proposals which 
are now included in pending bills among 
them, to broaden the coverage to include 
groups now specifically excluded; for ex- 
ample, professional people, agricultural 
workers, and_ several categories of 
presently excluded employes. 

“Beyond these developments, the leg- 
islative situation with respect to Social 
Security remains quite confused. There 
are now over 150 bills before Congress. 
The long-range approach of the Curtis 
Subcommittee as contrasted with the de- 
mands for immediate legislative change, 
prompted mainly by political considera- 
tions, makes reporting difficult. It can be 
predicted, however, that the coming ses- 
sion of ‘Congress will bring into the 
open a struggle between those who favor 


prompt action to liberalize benefits and 
those who believe that changes should 
be made only after thoroughgoing 
studies have been completed and princi- 
ples have been agreed upon. It will be a 
tug of war between political demands 
and the long-range objective approach. 
“As the political balance of power in 
Congress continues to narrow, legislation 
may be influenced in large measure by 
political forces. The changes adopted 
may depend on whether political pres- 
sures can be held in check long enough 
to permit full consideration of the find- 
ings of the Curtis Subcommittee study. 
Faced with these uncertainties, the 
life insurance companies through the 
Joint Committee on Social Security have 
devoted the year 1953 to a careful study 
of the Social Security program and par- 
ticularly the position the life insurance 
companies should take at this juncture 
with respect to that program. At the 
outset, these studies were made by four 
subcommittees. These subcommittees 
concentrated on what should be done. 
Their recommendations were then con- 
sidered by the full Social Security 
Committee, tentative conclusions were 
reached, political factors were appraised 
and a final report is now being formu- 
lated for consideration. 


Issues in Committee Report 


“Here are some of the issues the Joint 
Committee on Social Security will dis- 
cuss in the report that is now in prepara- 
tion: 

The real danger in the Social 
Security system is the possibility of over- 
liberalization of benefits. How can we 
protect against this danger? 

“2. Shouid the present system be re- 
placed by a flat benefit or means test 
system ? 

“3. In the past the life insurance busi- 
ness has recognized that universal cov- 
erage will improve the operation of the 
present system. Will we continue to sup- 
port this position ? 

“4. The insurance companies have al- 
Ways maintained that benefits under the 
system should not go beyond what is 
needed to furnish a basic floor of pro- 
tection against want. Should we continue 
to recommend this principle or should we 
propose tying benefits to a cost of living 
index 

io What will our position be with 
respect to adding new benefits such as 
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total and permanent disability benefits, 
temporary cash sickness benefits, hos- 
pitalization benefits, or waiver of con- 
tributions in the case of disability ? 

“6. Should the $75 a month work 
clause be changed? If so, in what re- 
spect ? 

“7. Should we recommend the elimina- 
tion of the lump-sum death benefit 
adopted in 1950? 

“8. How should the fund be financed ? 
Do we favor the principle of pay-as-you- 
go financing ? 

“What position will be taken regarding 
propaganda issued by Federal Social 
Security officials, usually designed to 
stimulate expansions of the system and 
to mislabel it as insurance ? 

“10. Will we recomemnd that the Fed- 
eral Government discontinue grants to 
state old age assistance programs? If 
so, how could such a major change best 
be accomplished ? 


Social Security Status of Agents 


“During the year the status of life 
insurance salesmen under the Social 
Security Act has been the subject of 
several conferences with officials of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ment, which disburses Social Security 
benefits. The principal question explored 
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Must be able to recruit and train agents. 


A 


Long Island Organizer Needed 


Established New York City agency of a leading New 
England company is looking for a life insurance man 
with managerial experience to open and develop a branch 


Attractive 


Replies held in strictest confidence. : 


2208 


Underwriter 


New York 38, N. Y. 


was. How to determine whether a sales- 
man is full-time within the meaning of 
the law. 

“With respect to the meaning of the 
term “full-time life insurance salesman,” 
we have contended that tests based on 
earnings and time are impractical if 
not impossible, to apply; that the de- 
termination of coverage of life insurance 
salesmen is primarily a question of the 
intention of the parties. Under this 
theory, the contract between the insur- 
ance company and the salesman should 
show whether they intend the full-time 
relationship. The Government should ac- 
cept this contractual determination, ex- 
cept where the surrounding facts and 
circumstances.make it obvious that the 
agent is on a part-time basis. We expect 
the Government to adopt the test we 
have recommended. We expect regula- 
tions to be issued in the near future.” 


Karduna Agency, N. Y. 


Starts Production Drive 


Al A. Karduna, general agent in 
Brooklyn for Postal Life, launched a 
winter production drive at a dinner meet- 
ing of his agency, November 4, at which 
Emil Kaselitz, agency secretary of the 
company, and Paul Duling, director of 
sales promotion, were the guest speakers. 

Appointed a year and a half ago, the 
Karduna agency already ranks seventh 
in the Postal for the year and is among 
the top six for the month of October. 
It is also ahead of schedule for its quota. 

At the dinner Mr. Kaselitz spoke on 
Postal’s new juvenile estate builder plan 
and renewable-convertible five-year term 
policy. Mr. Karduna described Postal’s 
individualized underwriting practices in 
helping brokers place business, and the 
new 20-payment endowment at age 85. 
Mr. Duling spoke on the company’s pro- 
motional material. Jerome Singer, Sam- 
uel Rogers, Ralph Root, Hyman Bacine, 
Albert Eisner, Irving Nussbaum and 
Allen Waldman were among the pro- 
ducer speakers who told about their suc- 
cess with the agency and the Postal. 

Mr. Karduna’s son, Marty, 21 years 
old, and in the business five months, has 
already paid for over $100,000 of busi- 
ness, it was announced. 

A popular feature of the agency’s 
campaign are two magnetic boards in 
its office to show the progress of the 
agents and brokers on a volume and 
premium basis. The producers names are 
written an magnetized counters which 
can be moved up on a special score 
board. The goals: are the agency's quota 
and the company’s convention at Pocono 


Manor, May 2* 14-17, 1954. 


SCRANTON -ASS'N SPEAKER 

Joseph D. Herring, New York, under- 
writing consultant for Metropolitan Life, 
was guest speaker at a recent meeting 
of Scranton Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, 

T. E. Penland was chairman of the 
program committee and Eli H. Albert 
presided. 
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Institute on the Air Nov. 17 
With Polio Vaccine Program 


Dramatized documentary radio presen- 
tation of the development and use of the 
anti-polio vaccine by Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
will be presented on the “Search That 
Never Ends” program, Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

Basil O’Connor, president of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
will be guest speaker on this program 
which will be presented by the Mutual 
network in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, Tuesdays, from 
9.30 to 10 p.m., EST. 

Mr. O’Connor will be introduced by 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, health and welfare 
consultant to the Institute. This program 
will mark the first radio presentation of 
the full facts regarding Dr. Salk’s rev- 
olutionary new anti-polio vaccine. 


Hancock Dividend Increase 

Directors of the John Hancock were 
advised this week of the dividend liability 
for 1954 which will be in excess of $52,- 
000,000, an increase of approximately 
$4,000,000 above the amount paid in 1953. 
The largest part of this increase voted 
today applies to the Ordinary branch. 
The directors were also advised that the 
dividends to be payable in 1954 will be 
approximately $12,000,000, or 30%, in ex- 
cess of the dividends paid in 1950. 


Samuel L. Zeigen Addresses 
Chicago Trust Council 


Samuel L. Zeigen, general agent of 
Provident Mutual Life in New York, ad- 
dressed members of the Chicago Life In- 
surance and Trust Council at a meeting 
held this week. His subject was “Com- 
placency Disturbers in Estate Planning.” 

Mr. Zeigen’s talks on Estate Planning 
are in much demand. He has lectured at 
the New York University Institute on 
Federal Taxation, the Idaho Tax Confer- 
ence and the University of Connecticut. 

He is a member of the New York Bar 
and a CLU, former Instructor Part 2 of 
Life Underwriter Training Council as 
well as contributor to its texts and a 
member of its contents and techniques 
committee; educational vice president of 
New York Chapter of CLU, author of 
numerous articles on Estate Planning, 
3usiness Insurance, Pension and Profit 
Sharing Plans for many periodicals in- 
cluding the CLU Journal. 


Zimmerman Talk 


(Continued from Page 4) 


men optionally with a trained force of 
salaried representatives through whom 
we can guarantee such service. 


Comments on Management 


Turning to the subject of manage- 
ment, Mr. Zimmerman said: 

“We will always have with us various 
gradations of manz igement. Success is a 
comparative, not an absolute term. We 
will always have with us Grade A, B, 
and C agencies. 

“Having accepted this, however, it 
seems to me that we must vigorously at- 
tack the problem of better management 
on two broad fronts. First, we must 
raise the general level of management 
by establishing a criterion of good man- 
agement, and, then, by selecting, train- 
ing. supervising, and compensating our 
managers to meet this criterion. Such 
a frontal attack will, over a period of 
years, result in a higher level of manage- 
ment generally. 

“Secondly, we must no longer tolerate 
outright poor management or no man- 
agement at all. The establishment of 
post-selection standards for managers 
are, however, of no avail at all unless 
we simultaneously and_ systematically 
set about establishing- a procedure 
whereby we can begin to develop a pool 
of managerial material.” 
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Features 


1. ANNUITIES — all are 
PARTICIPATING. 


2. OVERWEIGHTS AND UNDERWEIGHTS: 
Liberal Treatment. 
See our Height and Weight Table. 


3. TERM Ptans for applicants to and 
including AGE 64. 


4. Famity INCOME 
AND HoME PROTECTION RIDERS: 
Participating and Convertible. 


5. WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT 
included without specific extra charge 
in all standard policy issues whether 
applicant is a man or a woman. 


Effective to Age 60. 


6. New JUVENILE Poticigs offer acceptable 
purchasers important optional “Extras” 
that add up to complete juvenile insurance. 


Ask us for a copy of 


“31 MANHATTAN LIFE 
FEATURES” 


It will bring you 
MANHATTAN | up-to-date on The 
LIFE Manhattan Life’s 
FEATURES principal features. 





of New YORK, 


Home Office: 120 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Scope of Work of MIB | 
Told by J. C. Wilberding 


ADDRESSES CHICAGO MEETING 





Executive Secretary of Medical Informa. 
tion Bureau Talks at Home Office 
Underwriters Meeting 





The scope of the work of the Medical 
Information Bureau in behalf of sound 
underwriting and the preservation of 
policyholders’ interests was outlined by 
Joseph C. Wilberding, executive secre- 
tary of the Bureau, speaking before the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters in Chicago, last 
week. 

The Bureau, with a membership of 296 
life insurance companies, handled 1,119,- 








J. H. B. Peay Made President 
Institute H. O. Underwriters 


At the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Home Office Underwriters held in 
Chicago last week the following officers 
were elected: 

President—J. H. B. Peay, Life Co. of 
Virginia. 

Executive Vice President—James D. 
Renn, Peninsula Life. 

Secretary-Treasurer—John F. Duston, 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Publicity Director—Ray E. Button, 
Republic National Life. 








523 reports in the fiscal year ending 
September 1. The master file contains 
reports concerning 7,025,000 individuals 
with data from physicians, hospitals or 
other clinical sources included in 1,075,- 
000 of the cases. 

“That is a tremendous amount of in- 
formation concerning the most private 
type of subject, and control of such a 
large body of personal information is a 
heavy trust,” Mr. Wilberding said. 

This trust calls for an unusual degree 
of care in guarding the information pro- 
vided by the Bureau, the MIB director 
said. 

He said that over the years the only 
complaints, relatively few in number, 
that have been heard have usually 
stemmed from misunderstanding on the 
part of individuals involved and have 
been satisfied by a clear, fair explanation. 

Mr. Wilberding emphasized that the 
Bureau does not permit the exchange of 
information regarding company action 
through its channels, but “we do have 
facts, usually medical, concerning indi- 
viduals. Following the normal practice 
of institutions such as banks and credit 
houses that protect other people’s money, 
we do necessarily exchange information 
and it is for the protection of all life 
insurance policyholders. This informa- 
tion is protected and treated in great 
confidence.” 

The MIB tries to make it clear that 
its exchange of medical information is 
not a “blacklist of company action” and 
the companies are urged to make the 
medical information known to the per- 
sonal physician of anyone who may com- 
plain. 

It is difficult to meet the appeals of 
an applicant for details concerning the 
basis of action on an application, Mr. 
Wilberding said, but this can be done 
and information leaks avoided “if the 
underwriter uses common sense and ap- 
plies at least the same standard of care 
to other companies’ private information 
as he does to his own. Also it has to 
be remembered that the Bureau has a 
rule that the information — received 
through the Bureau should not be con- 
sidered a substitute for normal medical 
and inspection activities on the part 
of member companies.” 
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British Commissioner 
Of Life Insurance Here 


HE IS SIR BERNARD WHITE 
Only 14 Industrial Life Companies to 
Regulate, but There Are 30,000 
“Friendly | Societies” 

* 


Sir Bernard White, Great Britain’s In- 
dustrial Life Insurance Commissioner 
and Chief Registrar of Friendly Socie- 
ties, is visiting this country. At one time 
he was secretary of a British Govern- 
ment committee investigating Industrial 
life insurance. He played a role in the 
research for the report of Sir William 
Beveridge which report resulted in the 
adoption of “The cradle to the tomb” 
social welfare protection program. He 
became Deputy Industrial Life Insurance 
Commissioner and later he succeeded Sir 
John Fox to his present post. 

While in New York he called on Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Alfred J. Boh- 
linger, Institute of Life Insurance and 
several insurance companies. Principal 
reason for his visit to the United States 
however, is to make three addresses in 
which he is discussing supervision of 
3ritish building societies. At Miami he 
talked to National Savings and Loan 
League; at Washington he talked to 
Home Loan Bank Board, and a third 
address was in Pittsburgh. 

Registers 30,000 Friendly Societies 

After his academic education at Char- 
ter House and Cambridge University he 
became a barrister and then entered the 
service of the Government in the de- 
partment of registry of Friendly Socie- 
ties of which they are 30,000 registered, 
most of which were formed for mutual 
aid and encouragement of thrift, and 
they were the first societies to receive 
legal recognition from the Government. 
These societies, which date pretty far 
back, are an outgrowth of the suppres- 
sion of religious guilds in the 16th cen- 
tury and the substitution of an organized 
system of relief by the poor law of 
Queen Elizabeth I—for the more volun- 
tary and casual means of relief than pre- 
viously existed. Often what is received 
from the friendly society is the only 
fund a widow has available. Special stat- 
utes regulate the organization and func- 
tions of these societies. 


Has No Worries About Solvency of 
Industrial Life Companies 

As British Commissioner of Industrial 
Life Insurance Sir Bernard does not 
have the problems often encountered in 
American insurance supervision. There 
are no triennial examinations for in- 
stance, no great flock of company exam- 
iners. In Great Britain the companies writ- 
ing Industrial life insurance file annual 
auditing accounts and also give data 
about valuations. There are only 14 life 
insurance companies writing Industrial 
life insurance and two of them are 


Sir Bernard White, Industrial Assurance 
Commissioner of Great Britain (left), at 
the Metropolitan Life’s home office for 
a visit with officials of that company, is 
pictured with Frederic W. Ecker, the 
Metropolitan’s president. 


among the world’s largest insurance com- 
panies. They are the Prudential Assur- 
ance and the Pearl. The company third 
in size is the Britannic which has 
no American operation. Commissioner 
White has no worries about the financial 
stability of these 14 companies. 

“My chief job with respect to them is 
arbitration,” he said to the writer. 
“There are about 1,200 cases coming be- 
fore me for arbitration each year.” 

In explanation of arbitration he gave 
this example:. “It may develop that at 
the start a mother was paying the pre- 
mium on the life of her daughter. Then 
the girl marries and her husband pays 
the premium. The couple separates, then 
the daughter dies. Both the mother 
and husband claim the insurance pro- 
ceeds. Who gets it?” : 

Sir Bernard has a staff of about 100. 
Possibility is that none of them has 
ulcers or suffers from insomnia. 


CHICAGO CASHIERS TO MEET 

The Life Agency Cashiers’ division of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold their luncheon meeting 
November 18. Special guest will a man 
from the FBI who will talk on “Phoney 
Money.” 

Elmer Anderson, president, will pre- 
side. Joan Crass of Youngberg Carlson 
is program chairman. 





Don’t Neglect Established 
Men, Says Bennett of Canada 


Chicago—The established man in an 
agency who should be the backbone of 
the organization, is often neglected in 
the scramble to recruit and train new 
men, said John L. Bennett, CLU, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada, addressing LIAMA at 
its annual meeting here. 
said Mr. Bennett, 
should be 


“T would suggest, — 
“that serious consideration 
given to ways and means of keeping the 
established man as a member of the 
team and widening his horizons by open- 
ing up new and broader fields. For ex- 
ample, the field of business insurance 
Who is more qualihea to do a good job 
in this particular field than the estab- 
lished man? This, gentlemen, is a field 
that has been neglected for a long, long 
time. 

“What has this got to do with this 
meeting this morning? You who are 
here are agency officers of one of the 
greatest businesses in the land. A busi- 
ness that calls constantly for supervision 
of the highest order which in my judg- 
ment means the imparting to the men 
in the field of a larger vision backed up 
by sincere motivation. May I suggest 
that one way to do this would be to 
make as many visits as possible to your 
agencies.” 
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SECURITY AND SERVICE 


Boston Mutual is constantly re- 
viewing policyholder programs to 
make sure they meet with chang- 
ing family needs. 
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Chapman-Stapleton Agency 
Moves to 101 Maiden Lane 


The Chapman-Stapleton agency, New 
York office, with the United States Life, 
has moved from 8&4 William Street io 
101 Maiden Lane. 

Chapman-Stapleton, Inc. has been as 
sociated with United States Life since 
1949 and is among the company’s top ten 
producers for life for 1953. 

The agency is headed up by Dalton C 
Stapleton with Ed Coyne as brokerage 
supervisor. 
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Society of Actuaries 


(Continued from Page 3) 
the more serious loss fields. Extensive 
use of coinsurance or deductibles to pro- 
vide an economic incentive to limit 
losses was suggested as a remedy. 

\ limit of 75% of income after taxes 
was suggested for temporary income loss 
payments by J. C. Maynard, Canada 
Life, who pointed out that the insured 
had some control over the event but 
none over the amount of such loss. He 
recommended 75% of direct expenses of 
sickness and accident as an aggregate 
limit. 

The tendency for an increased over- 
lapping of hospital and surgical coverage 
under group and Blue Cross plans was 
mentioned by H. S. Beers, Aetna Life. 
He pointed out that the widespread 
popularity of such coverage had ex- 
panded its use so as to limit anti- 
selection and help keep claim rates at a 
reasonable level. 

Manual Gelles, New York Life, said 
that coinsurance could be made effective 
either through limiting income indem- 
nity to less than net earned income after 
taxes, or through a waiting period. He 
questioned the propriety of providing 
first-day coverage for sickness benefits. 
He cited the general use of coinsurance 
in all lines, including life insurance. 

G. N. Watson, Crown Life, thought 
that the development of package plans 
for small groups would help solve the 
problem of providing coverage for farm- 
ers and their employes and small rural 
groups. He urged greater cooperation 
hetween insurers and hospitals and doc- 
tors. Individual insurance can provide 
coverage for many not eligible for Group 
insurance \ type of Group conversion 
might be developed to cover retired per- 
sons. 

H. Maglathlin, Travelers, discussed 

the problem of providing hospital and 

surgical expense coverage to retired em- 

ployes, particularly high claim cost and 

; proper amount of coverage. A method 

»f prefunding the costs of such coverage 
should be developea 

Duplication ot coverage presents no 
problem to companies writing individual 
sickness and accident coverage who are 
prepared to do underwriting at the time 
of claims, according to H. C. Dunkley, 
North American Life and Casualty. Care- 
ful attention to existing coverage should 
be given before the policy is issued. 
Overinsurance may be caused by either 
unreasonably low maximum limits, or 
failure to adapt insurance to policyhold- 
ers’ changing needs. 

H. J. Stark, Metropolitan, stated that 
claim costs of medical care have been 
increased by overinsurance resulting 
either from excessive benefit or dupli- 
cation of coverage. Duplication of cov- 
erage of wives under their own employ- 
er’s plan and their husband’s dependent 
coverage should be considered. Where 
both group and individual coverage ex- 
ist, the practical solution lies with the 
individual insurer. Duplication between 
Group insurance and Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield is chiefly a problem of the group 
company, but should also concern the 
ether organizations. 

Increasing attention is being paid by 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield organiza- 
tions to adoption of sound underwriting 
and actuarial practices, according to J. 
F. Coleman, United Medical Service. To 
an increasing extent these organizations 
are taking advantage of the cancellable 
feature of their coverage when an em- 
ployer adds group coverage 


Ordinary Disability Benefits 


The subject of discussion was the 1952 
report on disability benefits under Ordi- 
nary policies covering experience be- 
tween 1930 and 1950. 

H. McVity, Equitable of New York, 
suggested for valuation the possible use 
of tables based on the average of the 
— rience in the various periods covered 
by the study. 

J. A. Christman, Metropolitan Life, re- 
ported the results of a comparison of 





reserves on income benefits based on the 
new experience with those based on the 
165% modification of Class 3. For the 

“total and permanent” clause the new 
basis was about 140% of the 165% modi- 
fication, for the 90-day retroactive clause 
about 170%, and for the six months’ 
clause from 50 to 100% of the modified 
Class 3 values. 

W. H. Kelton, Travelers, said that his 
company was making a dual test valua- 
tion on the basis of the middle period of 
the joint experience as a maximum basis, 
and their own recent experience as a 
minimum basis. Proper reserves might 
be in between these two bases. 

J. T. Phillips, New York Life, consid- 
ered that disability rates of the middle 
period provided a reasonably conserva- 
tive basis for the v: uuation of disabilitv 
income and waiver benefits. He favored 
the use of the broadest possible basis 
for claim termination rates. 

The favorable experience of the Lon- 
don Life under a six months’ disability 
clause was reported by Miss J. C. Mc- 
Kibbon. 

G. H. Amerman, Continental Ameri- 
can discussed his reasons for adopting 
the experience for the middle period and 
the 90 day non-retroactive clause as a 
basis for premiums and reserves. The 
resulting premiums are reasonably close 
to the 165% modification of Class 3 at 
the voung ages, but substantially greater 
at the older ages. The new basis pro- 
duces considerably higher active life re- 
serves than the old, possibly 50% to 
75% higher. 

ee 2 Holmes, Confederation L ife, sug- 
gested that consideration be given to 
using the individual company experience 
as to the relation between income and 
waiver benefits to modify the six months’ 
Waiver clause experience for the valua- 
tion of six months’ waiting period poli- 
pares an income benefit. 

J. H. Braddock, New York Life, stated 
as detailed studies indicated that it is 
unnecessary to modify the usual assump- 
tions in the construction of monetary 
tables. It is appropriate to use mixed 
lives, and to omit the use of mortality 
prior to disability in constructing such 
tables. Lapse rates should not be neg- 
lected in asset shares testing the ade- 
quacy of premiums. 

Louis Levinson, Massachusetts Mutual, 
commented on the advantage of using 
the date of actual disablement rather 
than the “date of disability” at the end 
of the waiting period. 

W. H. Kelton, Travelers, agreed that 
date of disablement was much perfer- 
able, because of the rapid decrease in 
rates of termination in the period imme- 
diately following the inception of dis- 
ability. 

J. A. Christman, Metropolitan Life, 
recognized the disadvantages of using 
rate of disablement, but pointed out that 
the advantages were much greater. 


Discussion on Surplus 


M. R. Dodson, Ohio National, discuss- 
ing surplus, emphasized that surplus al- 
location depends on the nature of the 
company as stock, mixed or mutual. A 
planned program of allocation is advis- 
able in order to minimize sudden fluctua- 
tions in the growth of surplus or in the 
dividend schedule. Fxceptions to the an- 
nual program are justified when unusual 
earnings develop in one year. The chief 
function served by earmarking portions 
of earnings is to prevent their being con- 
sidered a part of unassigned surplus and 
hence available for dividends. Limiting 
this procedure to substantial items seems 
most practical, but there should be no 
lessening of over-all company conserva- 
tism. 

A. G. Weaver, John Hancock, felt that 
surplus funds by whatever name called, 
represent the net worth of the com- 
pany, and are monies retained by the 
company for the one basic purpose of 
providing the working capital to finance 
the operation of a going concern. These 
funds should be reduced only when the 
need for capital is demonstrably reduced. 
A second function is a safety fund for 
emergencies. An _ insurance company 
should not operate on a shoe-string. The 
funds are provision for future contin- 
gencies but are available for present 








Gordon Hull, director of sales services, left, looks on as Vice President William F. 

Ward, leader of the defeated group of agencies in the Mutual Benefit “Duel,” 

presents the victory trophy to leader of the opposition, Vice President Richard 
. Pille, at conclusion of month-long “Duel.” 


The annual sales-motivating contest 
among the 72 agencies of Mutual Benefit 
Life, Newark, resulted in $62,895,560 in 
submitted business for the month of 
October, company an- 
nouncement. This was almost $13 mil- 
lion above the goal set for the month. 
Fifty agencies exceeded their goals, and 
of this group seven agencies doubled and 
one tripled the quotas. The contest, 
known as “The Duel,” resulted in 23 
agencies each submittine over a million 


according to 


dollars in brsiness for the month. 
Paired off with one agency pitted 
against another of equal size, the agen- 
cies were divided into two groups. One 
group was headed by Vice President 
Richard E. Pille and the other by 
Vice President William F. Ward. 
William T. Earls agency, Cincinnati, 
led all agencies with $3,610,337 in sub- 
mitted business for the month. The 
Earls agency has been company leader 


in the last two “Duels.” The W. O. 


Catterton agency, Houston, Truman 
Huffman agency, Jacksonville, Earl G. 
Robbins agency, Lexington, Herschell 


Emery agency, Nashville, Francis J. Con- 


lin agency, Spokane, C. Carney Smith 





emergencies. In those cases where 
powerful reasons exist for remarking 
funds for specific contingencies, such 
funds should have first call if the con- 
tingencv does arise, and should be re- 
duced if the contingency reduces in im- 
portance. 

R. Humphrys, Canadian Insurance De- 
partment, commented that while surplus 
allocation is normally considered a func- 
tion of management, it is of vital inter- 
est to supervising officials. He outlined 
the major phases of Canadian law cov- 
ering valuation and surplus distribution. 
While credits to stockholders are re- 
stricted by law, the restrictions were 
modelled on company practices. Man- 
agement has been very conscious of its 
responsibility towards policyholders and 
it is rare to see any attempt to gain 
more than reasonable dividends for 
shareholders. The key provision in the 
Canadian law covering the valuation of 
policy liabilities is that the actuary must 
certify that in his opinion the reserves 
set up make a good and sufficient pro- 
vision for all unmatured obligations 
guaranteed under the terms of the com- 
pany’s policies. He personally felt that 
unmatured settlement options could be 
regarded as falling within this class. 


agency, Washington and Ernest C. Ken- 
agy agency, Wichita each doubled their 
quotas. The Robert R. Tebow agency, 
Birmingham tripled its quota. 

Agencies which submitted over two 
million dollars of business during the 
month of October included the Edward 
L. Rosenbaum agency, Brooklyn, Mur- 
rell Brothers agency, Los Angeles, Paul 
W. Cook, Chicago, Laurence W. Mc- 
Dougall, Cleveland, Arthur V. Young- 
man, New York City and C. Carroll 
Otto, Detroit. 

Million-dollar agencies were: Robert 
L. Foreman, Atlanta; Robert R. Tebow, 
Birmingham; Clay W. Hamlin, Buffalo; 
Raleigh R. Stotz, Grand Rapids; Earl 
G. Robbins, Lexington; John W. Brown, 
Louisville; Alfred J. Lewallen, Miami; 
Paul L. Guibord, Newark; Lee Nashem, 
New York; Salinger-Wayne, New York; 
Edward L. Reiley, Hh gg oreo John 
A. Erskine, Pittsburgh: M. James Houli- 
han, Saginaw; Murrell ph anal San 
Francisco; John H. Leaver, St. Louis, 
and C. Carney Smith, Washington. 


Joseph R. Pickering Joins 
Mutual Life of New York 


Toseph R. Pickering has joined Mutual 
Life of New York as a staff actuarial 
assistant, it was announced by Leigh 
Cruess, vice president and chief actuary. 

Mr. Pickering was formerly with The 
Prudential. He is an associate of the 
Society of Actuaries. 

A graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Pickering served three years 
with the Marines during World War II. 


W. G. Coogan, Jr., Dies 


W. Gordon Coogan, Jr., insurance 
broker, for some years previously with 
New York Life died November 7 at his 
Long Beach, Calif.. home after a short 
illness. He was the grandson of the 
late James J. Coogan, the first Borough 
President of Manhattan after the con- 
solidation of the five boroughs into the 
City of New York in 1898. 

Mr. Coogan graduated from Harvard 
College in 1932, then joined New York 
Life in New York City. He served three 
years in the U. S. Army during World 
War II and after his discharge moved 
with his family to the West Coast. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
LaCoste Coogan; a son, W. Gordon 
Coogan, IIT; a daughter, Karen; his 
parents; five brothers and four sisters. 
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Two Insurance Executives 


To Aid Boy Scout Drive 


Two executives of the Mutual Life 
of New York have accepted key positions 
with the 1954 Finance Campaign, Greater 
New York Councils, Boy Scouts of 
America, it was announced by Joseph 
L. Eckhouse, chairman of the business- 
men’s committee for the campaign. 

Stanton G. Hale and J. McCall Hughes 
vice presidents of Mutual Life have ac- 
cepted chairmanship and co-chairman- 
ship respectively of the Insurance Divi- 
sion and will coordinate the fund raising 
activities, of four committees comprising 
the division on behalf of the Boy Scout 
Drive. These committees include insur- 
ance agents and brokers; fire, casualty, 
and marine; life insurance executives 
and life insurance agencies. 

The 1954 Fund Campaign is designed 
for substantially greater public support 
than in past years to make an extension 
of the Boy Scout program among the 
400,000 New York City youngsters of 
Scouting age possible. 

The Boy Scout program is one of the 
most effective instruments, Mr. Eck- 
house stated, in the training of these 
youngsters, in citizenship responsibilities 
and, at the same time, offer them oppor- 
tunities for healthful recreation. 

One of the basic tasks of the move- 
ment, Mr. Eckhouse said, is the training 
of hundreds of volunteer adult leaders 
who can take responsibility for the 
Scouting program. Public support is ex- 
pected to provide the funds necessary 
for this program, Mr. Eckhouse stated. 

Funds are also needed for the ex- 
tension of day-to-day activities for the 
expansion of recreational facilities: for 
the rehabilitation of the six Scout 
camps operated by the Greater New 
York Councils; and the contemplated 
purchase of a new camp-site on Long 
Island. 


Providence General Agent 


For Lincoln National Life 


The appointment of Michael A. D’Or- 
lando as general agent in Providence, 
R. I., for Lincoln National Life has been 
announced. He succeeds Paul Hoeffler 
who has resigned as general agent in 
order to devote full time to personal pro- 
duction. The M. A. D’Orlando agency 
will continue to occupy the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life offices in the Industrial Trust 
Building and the agency will continue 
to represent the company throughout 
Rhode Island and in four Massachusetts 
counties. 

Mr. D’Orlando joined Lincoln National 
in 1947 as a special representative in 
Boston. He had formerly been in the 
military service for three years. He has 
established an outstanding record as a 
personal producer, having qualified regu- 
larly for the company’s convention clubs 
and for the company’s top honorary sales 
organization, The Minute-Men Club. He 
has also won the National Quality Award 
for the past three successive years. Mr. 
D’Orlando holds a Bachelor’s degree in 
Business Administration from North- 
eastern University in Boston, and is cur- 
rently participating in both the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters and the Life 
Underwriters Training Council courses. 





Buy Gas Company Bonds 


The Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line 
Co. has placed with Mutual Life of New 
York, $1,150,000 of 5% first mortgage 
pipe line bonds due in 1973. 

Proceeds will be used to construct a 
new 114-mile pipe line to begin in Top- 
ock, Arizona, pass through a section of 
California and end within five miles of 
the city limits of Las Vegas, Nevada. 
_The Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line 
Co., organized solely to construct and 
operate this new pipe line, will sell to 
gas and utility companies in California 
and Nevada, and serve directly industrial 
companies and other smaller industries 
in Clark County, Nevada. 


General American Names 


Fergus at Abilene, Tex. 


General American Life, St. Louis, has 
appointed J. Theron Fergus as general 
agent in Abilene, Texas, to succeed the 
long-established Behrens & Behrens 
General Agency. 

Victor E. Behrens, in announcing his 
relinqguqishment of agency management 
stated that he would hereafter limit his 
activities in life insurance selling to 
personal production in behalf of Gen- 
eral American Life and servicing of his 
clientele. 


The company’s new general agent, 


J. Theron Fergus, returns to General 
American Life after an absence of eight 
years during which period he managed 
the West Texas agency of the Great 
Southern Life with his headquarters in 
Abilene. Under his direction, the branch 
developed into one of the outstanding 
agencies in West Texas. Prior to assum- 
ing the managership of the Great South- 
ern agency, Fergus was engaged in per- 
sonal selling as a member of the Behrens 
& ‘Behrens Agency. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Abilene and is active in civic 
and other organizations. 


Aetna Life Dividend Scale 


Dividends to participating life insur- 
ance policyholders in 1954 will be con- 
tinued at the present scale, the Aetna 
Life has announced. 

The rate of interest to be allowed in 
the participating department on the pro- 
ceeds of policies left with the company 
and on dividend accumulations will con- 
tinue to be 234% for all interest pay- 
ments falling due in 1954, except where 
a higher rate is guaranteed. 

In the non-participating department, 
the rate of interest to be paid on funds 
held by the company will also be 2%4%, 
except where a higher rate is guaranteed. 








ANNUAL DIVIDENDS* 


IVIDENDS! 


Our NEW DIVIDEND SCALE, effective January 1, 1954, 
will further strengthen the favorable competitive sales posi- 
tion enjoyed by our representatives and brokers. 


The following illustrations at age 35 will indicate our 


NEW LOW NET COST per $1000 of insurance: 


20 YEAR SUMMARY 








Year O.L. 


1 $4.98 
5 6.66 
109.05 
20 11.87 


not guaranteed. 





(According to 1954 Dividend Scale) 
oO. L. 20 Pay L. 


$553.00 
376.06 
362.44 


$5.42 
6.74 
8.04 
10.36 


20 Premiums 

Net Payment* 
Cash Value 
Average Net Cost* 


*Dividends are applicable to policies issued since 
October 16, 1947, are illustrative only, and are 


For full information on all plans for all ages see the 
Massachusetts Mutual General Agent in your community. 


_assachuset Mutual 


LIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


Owned by its policyholders — operated for them 


$790.40 
628.75 
653.56 

.68 1.24} 


tReturn over cost 
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LIAMA Forum 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to feature “extra benefits available 
Jefferson Standard’s 4%.” 
with a 





through 

The five- 
minute television North 
Carolina’s two stations on which Presi- 


campaign opened 


program over 
dent Holderness “set the stage.” 
Outdoor advertising featured a special 
poster displayed on highways throughout 
the state. 
Mr. Ljung 
activities 


prom tic onal 
level, the 
mail. He 


said other 


were at the local 
being direct 


form letter prepared 


most important 


described a special 
over the iad s signature for mailing 

“to our friends and policyholders in our 
home state of North Carolina. 

“Each Mr. 4% was ‘ordered’ to send 
a list of names to the home office. The 
letter forms were printed with the agent's 
name and address along with his picture 
to give the message ‘local flavor.’ One 
paragraph of the letter gave a little sales 
talk on extra benefits available through 
4%. The closing paragraph stated that a 
call might be expected from your local 
Mr. 4% in the next few days. ‘He’s a 
good man to know,’ the letter said.” 

The company prepared a special kit to 
equip its Mr. 4% “with a wide assort- 
meni of advertising material and 
As a result of this and other wide- 


sales 


aids.” 


spread promotional effort at the local 
level, Mr. Ljung reported that “the Mr. 
4% idea seems to have caught the fancy 


ugents—so much so in fact that 
we still feature Mr. 4% in much of our 
advertising and sales material.” He men- 
tioned that recent trade paper ads have 
been keyed to Mr. 4%. 

“Now that we have established the 
identity of Mr. * as a basic element 
of our advertising,” Mr. Ljung said, “we 
expect to continue to feature him for 
some time to come. 

About results, Mr. 
question: “If the public 
the agent likes it, what other 
stick is there ? 

“We think we proved 
pay,” reported Robert E. 
told how Northwestern 
developed a_ successful 
St teubenville , Ohio, to 
advertising to company 


Northwestern Mutual 


of our < 


Ljung raised the 
likes it and if 
measuring 


advertising does 
Templin as he 
Mutual in 1951 
history in 
value of 


case 
sell the 
agents. 


The Northwestern assistant director of 
agencies, in his talk “Quod Erat Demon- 
strandum” or “Which was to be Proved, 


said the Steubenville advertising test 
“had to be pretty good if we were to 
expect any agents to understake a pro- 


gram on their own. 

Surveys of public opinion in Steuben- 
ville taken before and after the test 
proved how effective the advertising was. 
From 1951 to 1952, Mr. Templin said, 
“knowledge of the company practically 
doubled—215 of 300 people interviewed 
knew of the company.” 

An even greater gain was reported in 


“familiarity with the names of North- 
western Mutual agents.” Of 300 people 
interviewed on the second survey, 107 


named a Northwestern Mutual agent after 
the campaign, while only 38 had named 
an agent prior to the campaign. When it 


was all over, Mr. Templin said North- 
western Mutual agents “were named by 
twice as many people as named agents 


of any other company. 

Steubenville results were checked 
against opinion surveys run simultane- 
ously in the selected “control market” of 
Bloomington, Illinois, where, according 
to Mr. Templin, conditions were com- 
parable to those in Steubenville but 
where no special advertising effort was 
made. In Bloomington, “little change” 
was reported from the first survey (1951) 
to the second (1952) 

Mr. Templin nel three objectives for 


the campaign, which used both news- 
papers and radio: (1) To increase local 
understanding and appreciation § of 


Mutual, (2) To 
prospects 


build up 
and 


‘orthwestern 


the agents with their 


policyholders, and (3) To attract, if pos- 


sible, new men to the Northwestern 
agency force. 
Using the Steubenville Herald Star, 


the company first launched what Mr. 
Templin called “an Agent Build Up Cam- 
paign to make the agents better known 
by name and by sight and to establish 
them as good citizens in the community.” 
The next phase was “reconditioning the 
market—a local version of our National 
Ad program to build familiarity with 
Northwestern Mutual and greater local 
appreciation.” 

Radio supplemented the newspaper ad- 
vertising. Mr. Templin cited “33 dugout 
interviews preceding Cleveland baseball 


games over the Steubenville station. 
Local Northwestern agents were inter- 
viewed on these programs with com- 


mercials similar to the newspaper copy. 

On cost, Mr. Templin said $1,000 
covered the entire newspaper campaign 
ads once a week. The 33 radio broad- 
casts cost $700. 

Mr. Templin concluded. “We looked at 
this experiment as a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. We didn’t expect 
production to increase tremendously un- 


less the agents took advantage of the 
impact of the program. One of our 
agents told us that this campaign 


was a definite factor in his qualifying 


for the Million Dollar Round Table dur- 
ing the year of the experiment... All 
agents reported that this campaign made 
it much easier to sell people and to con- 
duct more satisfactory interviews. 

Following the Steubenville experiment, 
Northwestern Mutual produced a_per- 
sonal advertising manual for all full-time 
agents. It contains five campaign sug- 
gestions with layout, complete copy and 
instructions on how to put it to work. 
“As a result of our experiment,” said 
Mr. Templin, “we feel Northwestern 
agents are more willing to spend money 
on advertising. 


Business Men’s Assurance 


“A small advertising budget in national 
magazines can do a big job,” was the 
conclusion of Jack Morris, director of 
public relations, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, in his talk, “The Littlest Toot.” 

He said his company decided to ex- 
periment with national magazine adver- 
tising 11 years ago and “from the begin- 
ning we made a Big Toot about a small 
program through intensive merchandis- 
ing.” Based on BMA’s experience, Mr. 
Morris listed four essential ingredients 
to insure best results from use of na- 
tional magazines: 

1—Select media 
value. 


with high prestige 
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‘wnerease 


| The Hospital Service Pla 


Jersey has advise 


rates will increase UP to 50%. 


Now, Mr. Agent, is the time 
for you to offer these business 
owner clients a plan of hospi- 
tal-surgical - medical coverage 
for employees that offers: 

1. Freedom from periodic 
premium increases. 

2. Broad coverage with no 
illness or accident exclusion 
and with no pre-existing ill- 
ness exclusion. 

3. Close, friendly cooperation 
with hospitals and doctors. 





NJ. So-Called 
‘Non-Profit Plan 


Announces Rate. 
Banna 


n of New 
d subscribers that | 






Plenty of companies write the larger 
groups and permit Agents and Brokers 
to earn commissions. 


AMERICAN HEALTH COMPETES WITH 
“NON-PROFIT” PLANS AMONG SMALLER 
AND MEDIUM SIZE GROUPS 


Write E. D. Lister, Manager, New Jersey State Office, 
Military Park Bldg., Newark 2, or call MArket 2-2888. 


AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


~ 






4. Prompt claim settlements 
directly from the New Jersey 
State Office. 

5. Recognition of the agent 
or broker as an important in- 
termediary in the client-com- 
pany relationship. 

You and your clients get all 
these advantages when you 
deal with American Health. 
We make it possible for you 
to compete with so-called non- 
profit plans. 














2—Merchandise your advertising to the 
hilt. 
3—Help your fieldmen compare the 
advantages of your program to them, 
Always remember that National ad- 
vertising is prospecting and not a sales 


device. 

“The first year,” Mr. Morris said, “we 
used just one black and white column 
in Time, plus the miniature reprint and 
right away BMA salesmen discovered 
the tremendous prospecting and prestige 

value of a ‘tie- in’ with important national 
magazines.” 

Mr. Morris said the program has ex- 
panded considerably in recent years until 
today “we believe we are reaching the 
largest possible audience and providing 
our salesmen the best of prospecting aids 
at the lowest cost per 1,000 of potential 
prospects.” 

A simple presentation shows each 
salesman that his proportionate share of 
the total BMA national advertising ex- 
pense ($50.70 per man for an entire year) 
could not begin to do a similar job in 
any other medium. Mr. Morris put it this 
way: “Above all we want our salesmen 
to prefer national magazine advertising 
over other | media on a fair basis of 
comparison.” 

The speaker listed methods used to 
help salesmen get the most out of their 
company’s advertising program. 

“In January we send every salesman a 
complete announcement of the advertis- 
ing plans for the year. 

“We promote our national advertising 
program in the trade press. 

“Everytime a BMA ad appears in a 
national magazine, each salesman _re- 
ceives a copy of the magazine and a 
letter from the publisher pointing out 
advantages of the ad. 

“Two types of reprints are being used 
successfully by BMA salesmen .. . at 
least ~ is available for use with every 
BMA ad. 

“Leads from coupons are promptly 
sent to salesmen with a card reminding 
them that the inquiry is from national 
advertising. Stories of sales resulting 
from these inquiries are publicized in 
the BMA bulletin.” 

Mr. Morris concluded: “The best and 
biggest advertising program can never 
substitute for your salesman, but it can 
definitely build prestige and make it 
easier for him to reach his best pros- 
pects.” 

Admitting that his company is “new 
to consumer advertising,” Jose L. Hirsch, 
vice president, Sun Life of America, told 
of recent local advertising campaigns 
in Indianapolis, Columbus, and_ other 
cities where “results so far justify con- 
tinuation.” 

He began by explaining that Sun Life 
is a combination company confining op- 
erations to large metropolitan areas. 
When the decision was made to go into 
advertising, plans had to be laid “on a 
local or strategic basis in order to avoid 
waste in expensive circulation.” 

Inspired by Prudential’s “Phoenix 
Story,” the company mapped an adver- 
tising campaign for Indianapolis, a new 
city where “we were plagued with a 
severe manpower problem.” 

With help from an advertising agency, 
the program got underway in September, 
1951. Mr. Hirsch listed three objectives: 
(1) Recruit agents, (2) Increase volume, 
and therefore earnings of present agents, 
(3) Convince the present local field or- 
ganization that the company was behind 
them 100%. Mr. Hirsch admitted that all 
of these objectives were “directly related 
to recruiting,” but he said, “we were still 
interested in increasing volume and in 
getting the company better known in 
the city.” 

Advertising consisted of “one 600 line 
ad in the newspaper each week for 13 
weeks, occasional television spots and a 
15 minute morning radio program, five 
days a week . for 13 weeks.” 

Mr. Hirsch described the radio pro- 
gram as “a disc jockey show” featuring 
“a popular local announcer.” Part of the 
program was called “the Sun Life Bill- 
board” for which the announcer solicited 
the audience for news of local activities 
and community affairs. He said response 
was “terrific.” 
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Manpower Problems 


(Continued from Page 5) 


heavily with the committee because he 
knows the prospective agent personally, 

but that does not prevent the committee 

from being objectively critical, no mat- 
ter who the manager may be.” 

Mr. Weir told of the new-man training 
schools which are used to stimulate re- 
eruiting for London Life. Following the 
school, detailed, frequent reports are 
received from managers of these new 
men. “A man’s production in the early 
months is a sound barometer of his ulti- 
mate success,” Mr. Weir said. “We have 
every reason to believe that the new 
man will pay his way by_ the fourth 
month if he is ever going to be a success. 

“We believe firmly that recruiting will 
be just as good as the efforts of the 
Home Office agency department and no 
better. Finally, of course, the job of 
bringing men under contract depends on 
the ability of the manager. The manager 
must be able personally to make sales in 
today’s market, and second, he must be 
able to train men to sell in this market.” 

Charles H. Schaaff, CLU, vice presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual Life. said 
that manpower development includes at 
least four things; recruiting, training, 
financing on a sound basis, and super- 
vising closely until the agent is really 
established in the business. 

Mr. Schaaff pointed out four steps -to 
take in formulating and executing a suc- 
cessful new manpower plan. The first is 
to “analyze your present situation.” He 
explained how he had done this when he 
went to the Home Office of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in 1951. “We examined 
our recruiting and productive records for 
previous years. The recruiting of new 
men had been spasmodic, and it was 
evident that we were retaining too many 
marginal producers as full-time men. 
While we were making this analysis 
from the company’s point of view, we 
asked each general agent to do the same 
thing in his agency on a comprehensive 
five- day Manpower Appraisal Question- 
naire.” 

The second step is to decide what you 
want to accomplish, Mr. Schaaff indi- 
cated. “In general terms, it was agreed 
that our aim would be to increase both 
the quality and quantity of the com- 
panv’s full-time field forces.” 

After deciding what to accomplish, the 
next step is to decide how. In the 
case of Massachusetts Mutual, it was 
deemed necessary to obtain enthusiastic 
support of the general agents for a Man- 
power Program. The plan was to last 
five years, so methods of stimulating 
interest were agreed on. The best pos- 
sible tools for agency building were 
given to general agents. 

The fourth step, according to Mr. 
Schaaff, is to make regular checks on 
the progress of the program. This was 
done at Massachusetts Mutual by reports 
by the general agents, by the company 
to the agents and to the field forces, 
and by the superintendent of agents 
based on regular visits to the agencies. 

Clarence B. Metzger, CLU, second vice 
president, Equitable Society, told the 
executives assembled that the recruiting 
new manpower problems consist only in 
how to make the process work better, 
bringing about a more effective func- 
tioning of the managerial system. 

“Our agency recruiting philosophy,” 
Mr. Metzger said, “is to recruit men with 
career potentialities, preferably college 
graduates, who can be quickly trained 
to sell policies on a package basis but 
with an eye to their developing early the 
ability to sell on a program basis. 

“The Equitable’s vhilosophy of train- 
ing is as follows: to train career under- 
writers; to get new men into early pro- 
duction; to enable men to ‘earn’ while 
they ‘learn’; to continuously train the 
established agent; to train through 
agency and unit managers at the agency 
level; and to prepare our own training 
material. 

“Equitable’s unit system builds up the 
agency force,” Mr. Metzger said. “It 
Provides us with a second line of lead- 
ership, because in hiring agency man- 





agers, we do not have to ‘select one out 
of one,’ but have many good men for 
any agency manager’s job. This system 
trains unit managers for career under- 
writing. 

“There is no magic formula for re- 
cruiting manpower, Mr. Metzger con- 
cluded. “We just use some of the tools 
and processes advocated by this associa- 
tion; but we try to do them all the 
time, that is make our managerial! force 
conscious that recruiting is a definite 
process; that a given amount of effort 
petri produce a certain, measurable re- 
sult.’ 





H. D. Josephson to Address 
Long Island Branch 


Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, 
agent, Connecticut Mutual, will be the 
principal speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Long Island branch of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York, Inc., on November 19, 
in the Wantagh Hotel, Wantagh, L. I. 
Mr. Josephson’s address is entitled “Ran- 
dom Thoughts About Selling” ‘and will 
deal with getting the client to act and 
effective techniques for closing. 


general 


Provident Dividend Scale 
Provident Mutual President Thomas 
A. Bradshaw has announced an increased 
scale of dividends for 1954, representing 
an increase of about $1,500,000 over the 
amount which would have been paid had 
the 1953 dividend scale been continued. 

In his announcement Mr. Bradshaw 
attributed the increase primarily to im 
proved interest rates and also to con 
tinued favorable mortality and the lar 
average amount <¢ f il isurance for recen | 
issued policies. 





A pioneer in training agents for better service and 
salesmanship, Connecticut Mutual has been improving 


and refining its educational 


years. Connecticut Mutual representatives may rightly 
be confident that, whatever the life insurance need, the 
training they have had or can have will enable them to 


do the job well. 


facilities for more than 30 








1 Three formal study programs 
* in CM’s Educational Course. 
Part I, for new agents, includes nine 
volumes of basic study. Part II deals 
with programming and introduces 
business insurance. Part III covers 
taxes and business insurance and 
current problems in estate conserva- 
tion and employee plans. 





) Career Schools for new repre- 

sentatives are held several 
times a year at the home office. They 
train in salesmanship, policyholder 
service, and coordination of Social 
Security and life insurance to assure 
comprehensive family financial 
security and retirement income. 


Advanced Underwriting 

* Forums are held regularly 

throughout the country to give CM 

representatives the latest develop- 

ments in business insurance and 
estate and pension planning. 











CM’s Management Training 
* Program includes seminars and 
conferences for general agents and 
supervisors. They cover agency 
management and the selection and 
training of agents. 











CM representatives are encour- 
* aged to take the two-year 
course sponsored in many cities by 
the Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil to build their knowledge and 
skills. CM provides scholarships 
covering a substantial portion of the 
costs. 














CM has fully supported the 

* American College of Chartered 

Life Underwriters since its inception 

in 1927. Many CM egents are 

CLU’s; many more are taking the 
preparatory courses. 
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Mervin L. Lane Dies at 
59; Broker and Author 


WROTE 3 BOOKS ON SELLING 


Head of Lane Agency, N. Y., Widely 
Known for Contributions to His Pro- 
fession; Nearly 40 Years in Insurance 


Mervin L. Lane, Swe York 
broker, nearly 40 years in the 
and author of three insurance text books, 
died home—4 East 


95th § He was 


insurance 
business, 


November 7 at his 
Street—after a long illness. 


59 years of age. Countless friends in life 


insurance and general insurance circles 





LANE 


MERVIN L. 


will grieve his passing. During his illness 


his wife, Rosalie L. Lane, has been car- 


rying on the business. 

The son of the late Louis L. Lane, well 
known as a life insurance general agent 
in his prime, Mr. Lane started in 1914 
as an agent for the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. During World War | 
he served two years in the United States 
Marine Corps. Thereafter he rejoined 
the Equitable Society and did such a 
good production job that he was re- 
warded by a managership in 1925 

Later Mr. Lane represented in turn the 
Home Life of New York and the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life as general agent. 
At the same time he was active in the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York, serving a term as vice president 
and for three successive years as chair- 
man of its business conduct committee. 


Became Insurance Broker in 1935 


In 1935 Mr. Lane decided to branch 
out into the general insurance field and 
opened an office at 60 John Street, New 
York, as an insurz — broker under the 
firm name of The Lane Agency. It was 
a success from the start. 

Well versed in sales techniques and 
prolific with practical ideas, Mr. Lane 
gave full expression to them in the three 
text books which he wrote and which 
have been widely read. They are “Suc- 
cessful Practice of Insurance” ; “How to 
Sell Life Insurance,” and “How to Mul- 
tiply Your Life Insurance Sales.” 

Possessed of a keen sense of humor, 
Mr. Lane also conducted for some years 
a weekly column, “Jest in Our Lane,” in 
The Eastern Underwriter and was a con- 
tributor to the daily newspaper columns 
of Don Marquis, Franklin P. Adams and 
other humorists. He also contributed an- 
nually the year-end review on insurance 
to Funk & Wagnall’s New International 
Year Book. 

As a keen judge of advertising and 
sales promotion, Mr. Lane sent out to 
his clientele a monthly house organ 
called “Lanews.” He was in demand as 
a speaker at agency meetings and con- 
ventions, generously passing along to his 


fellow agents and brokers his knowledge 
on insurance selling. 

In the brokerage profession he was a 
member of and served on the board of 


Greater New York Insurance Brokers 
Association. 
One of his last contributions to the 


business before he took sick about two 
years ago was to complete the revision 
of his third book “How to Multiply 
Your Life Insurance Sales,” a second 
edition of which was published early this 


year by Prentice Hall, Inc., New York 
publishers. He worked on this job at 
North Conway, N. H., where it was his 


custom to spend summer vacations with 
his family. 

Mr. Lane is survived by his wife, 
Rosalie L. Lane; his sister, Mrs. Marie 
L. Valentine of New York; three sons— 
Mervin, IJr., of Santa Barbara, Cal., Peter 
and Christopher. and a daughter, Nina, 
all of New York. Funeral services were 
conducted November 10 at the Frank H. 
Campbell Funeral Church, New York 
City. 





CHICAGO GROUP SUPERVISORS 

P. Emmet Duffy, district group sales 
manager, Prudential, announces Sander 
W. Wirpel, research consultant indus- 
trial relations research department, In- 
land Steel Co., will be the speaker at the 
Group Supervisors luncheon on Novem- 
ber 16. Mr. Wirpel’s subject will be 
“Pension & Insurance Trends in Basic 
Industries.” 


GLADSTONE MARSHALL 


Gladstone Marshall was promoted to 
and Daton 
vice president and 
Mutual Life at a 


vice president and 
Gilbert to 


actuary of Connecticut 


actuary 
second 
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WM. B. JOHNSON 
General Agent, 
Springfield Ord. Agency 


William B. Johnson, a brilliant example of 
Anico Career Building, came with the Com- 
pany in May of 1938 without previous in- 
Surance experience. In the next year he 
developed his knowledge, sales, and re- 
cruiting abilities and was the foremost 
candidate when it was decided to establish 
a Branch in Springfield, Mo. Today, the 
Springfield Ordinary Agency is a fixture 
among the top agencies. Bill Johnson is a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. Four of his agents are in the top 
ten of the Company. Truly, Bill is an out- 
standing example of Anico Career Building. 





* A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 





* Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 





* A management philosophy that is based on the axiom 
that a company succeeds only when its agency force 
succeeds. 







* The most modern and effective selling aid program that 
can be devised. 
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Marshall and Gilbert Advanced by Connecticut Mutual 





DATON GILBERT 


meeting of the board of directors 
November 66, it was announced by Presi- 
dent Peter M. Fraser. 

Mr. Marshall has been associated with 
company since 1921 following his 
graduation from the University of 
Toronto where he specialized in mathe- 
1929 he was 
the company, 


the 


matics. In made assistant 


actuary of advancing to 
associate actuary in 1942, actuary in 1950 
and second vice president and actuary 
in 1951. He is a fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and a charter member of the 
Actuaries Club of Hartford. 

Mr. Gilbert joined Connecticut Mutual 
in 1942. 
University, he did 
Brown University 
Prudential in 1932. 
research 


After graduating from Colgate 
work at 
joining The 
In 1936 he became a 


graduate 
before 


associate for the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, 
leaving that post in 1942 to become as- 
sistant actuary of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. In 1950 he was advanced to asso- 
icate actuary and in 1951 to actuary. He 
is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
and a member of its education and ex- 
amination committee. He is active in the 
field of agents’ compensation and is a 
member of the committee of the LIAMA 
dealing with that subject. He is a mem- 
ber of the Actuaries Club of Hartford. 


W arner Group Supervisor 

New England Mutual has appointed 
I. R. Warner as Group Supervisor-Oper- 
ations. In this capacity he will be in 
charge, under the direction of William 
R. Christmas, Group secretary and 
Chalmers L. Weaver, assistant Group 
secretary, of the administrative handling 
of the company’s group “in force” cases. 

A graduate of the University of 
Massachusetts, where his work was in- 
terrupted by Army service during World 
War II, he joined the group department 
of the Massachusetts Mutual in 1947 
and continued there until he was recalled 
for military service in 1951. He joined 
the New England Mutual’s Group de- 
assistant by Equitable Life of Iowa. 


NAMED FIELD ASSISTANT 

W. C. Anderson has been named field 
assistant, Equitable Life of Iowa. 

A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity where he majored in business ad- 
ministration, Mr. Anderson has been a 
member of the Equitable of Iowa’s 
Portsmouth, Ohio, agency since his dis- 
charge from the Air Corps in 1947. He 
has qualified regularly for the company’s 
top production club and is immediate 
nast president of the Portsmouth Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 
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Officers of Brooklyn 
Association Installed 


HAROLD N. SLOANE OFFICIATES 





Carl E. Haas Succeeds Sophie Lubroth 
as President; Other Officers; H. 
K. Gutmann Guest Speaker 





Harold N. Sloane, CLU, a member of 
the firm of Life Associates and Gruber 
& Sloane, and president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York, installed the officers of the 
Brooklyn branch at a well attended 
meeting at the Towers Hotel last week. 
Brooklyn branch officers are Carl E. 
Haas, CLU, Continental Assurance, 
president; Morris M. Besso, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Administrative vice president ; 
Edward C. Dohse The Prudential, edu- 
cational vice president; Robert J. Sayles, 
The Prudential, public relations vice 
Maurice Blond, Mutual Trust 
Life, treasurer; Grace C. Ross, New 
York Life, secretary. Mr. Haas succeeds 
Sophie Lubroth, Mutual Trust Life, as 
president. 

Directed to serve through June, 1956, 
are Mrs. Lubroth; James P. Morrison, 
Travelers; Albert s Rifkin, New York 
Life; George A. Simmons, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Jack Valt, John Hancock; Morris 
Weinberg, United States Life; Lewis E. 
Weingarten, Union Casualty & Life. 


president ; 


Harry K. Gutmann, Guest Speaker 


Guest speaker at the meeting was 
Harry K. Gutmann, CLU, Mutual Life of 
New York, and administr: itive vice presi- 
dent of the New York City, Association. 
Taking for his ‘topic, “The Fears That 
Beset Us,” Mr. Gutmann said that life 
insurance is no business for weaklings 
and wastrels. The high turnover rate 
among life insurance men is due, he said, 
to the severe demands that life insurance 
selling makes on those who would rise 
above the average. “Ours remains a 
business,” he continued, “that requires a 
beating of a path to our prospect’s door. 

3ecause our work requires that we 
continue to take the initiative constantly 
and untiringly, 1 would suggest four 
factors that are directly responsible for 
the relative mediocrity or superiority of 
your life insurance achievements : 

“Self-defeating fears; the dimensions 
of your prospecting methods ; the order- 
liness of your business life; and your 
sense of dedication to a life insurance 
career. 

“Of these,” Mr. Gutmann said, “the 
first and the last are respectiv ely a psy- 
chological barrier and a psychological aid 
to your success, whereas your prospect- 
ing techniques and your ability to or- 
ganize your business routines are me- 
chanic al methods and disciplines. All 
four are peculiar to our work in that 
they are directly related to the necessity 
of seeking business, since rarely does 
new business seek us.” 


Overcoming Self-Fear 


To overcome the fear of self, Mr. Gut- 
mann said that the most effective anti- 
dote is to look yourself squarely in the 
eye and say to yourself: “If I fear my- 
self, I am licked, and I will be a failure 
in anything else I try to do. I must take 
a positive attitude toward life insurance 
and a life insurance career. “4 

“This fear,” he said, “is overcome by 
doing the very tasks the fear would keep 
you from: Enjoyable tasks by the way, 
the task of meeting new and different 
people in all walks of life, in varying oc- 
cupations, all of them potential friends 
and helpers. 

“It is this fear, this fear of self, that 
time will likewise dispel and you must 
resolve to give yourself the benefit 
of that time. Time, objective  sell- 
ing, responsible service, self-development 
through study will conquer this fear of 
self and build you steadily and inevitably 
the self-confidence and prestige that 
comes to the career life underwriter.” 
“The fear of the prospect,” Mr. Gut- 


mann remarked, “is not necessarily a fear 
of people. Many a candidate for this 
business,” Mr. Gutmann said, “who gave 
evidence in his tests of an extrovert, 
outgoing personality and a liking for 
people, turns out to have a fear of these 
same people when they take on the cloak 
of a prospect. This fear, like the others, 
is overcome through the realization that 
when you actually get out and talk to 
people many of them are willing and 
even anxious to discuss their life insur- 
ance problems intelligently, that many 
people welcome the coming of a well- 
informed positive thinking underwriter 
who will counsel in their interests. 
“There are other fears,” Mr. Gutmann 
pointed out, “that beset life insurance 
men and prevent them from realizing 
their full potentiality, but real or imagi- 
nary, they can be destructive; therefore 
they must be overcome. You must fight 
them daily, you must do a day’s work 
in the face of these fears, for a full 
day’s work will convince you that they 
are more imaginary than real, that they 
are without substance in fact, and easily 
dissipated with each new client and each 
new reference. As the months and years 
roll by you suddenly find out that a few 
hundred people have bought from you 
and consider you their life insurance 
advisor. The time will come before you 
realize it, even before you are willing 
to accept the passage of that time, that 
you have a reputation for imnartial and 
balanced counselling, for objectivity, for 
honesty and for being well-informed and 
well-rounded. Once in a while your tele- 


Reports Record October 


During the month of October, Wash- 
ington National showed an increase in 
Ordinary written life insurance of 22.59 
more than the largest previous fons 
in the company’s history, an outstanding 
tribute to the company’s co-chairman of 
the board and co-founder, H. R. Kendall, 
who is celebrating 60 years of service in 
the life insurance business and in whose 
honor production efforts during the 
months of October and November are 
being dedicated. 





phone rings and a friend of a client says 
he has heard about you and would you 
favor him by reviewing his insurance 
with him.” 

Concluding, Mr. Gutmann said _ that 
unless you sincerely feel that the con- 
tract of life insurance and the institu- 
tion of life insurance are infallible agents 
of social and economic betterment, there 
can be no secure position for you in 
this work. “You will find,” he said, “that 
successful insurance men may disagree 
on methods of operation, on their pros- 
pecting formulas, on their various tech- 
niques, but you will find they have one 
thing on which they are in complete 
unanimity: that the life insurance con- 
tract is the surest instrument for the 
achievement of the protection and in- 
vestment goals toward which most men 
strive. I have not said that it is the 
only instrument, but only that it is the 
surest, the safest and the most unfailing.” 





N ew policies ? 
We have 
Three of ’em! 





Juvenile Estate Builder, Life Paid 
. the famed 
“specials” — 
$5,000 minimum but written sub-standard! 

Ask one of our General Agents or 
Brokerage Managers for our two “Postal 
Heralds” describing these new plans cre- 
ated for sales-action. See for yourself why 
over 1,500 Brokers and Surplus Writers 


Up at 70, 20 Pay End. at 85.. 
5-for-1 Juvenile, plus two 


are licensed with us today! 


A few excellent General Agency and Broker- 
age Manager opportunities in New York and 
Connecticut. Contact our Agency Department. 





“Postal’s good to Brokers” 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY. 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New Yor 
GEORGE KOLODNY,.President 


ONE OF THE FASTEST GROWING LIFE INSURANCE 










“Challenge of Change” 
Institute Meeting Theme 


AT WALDORF-ASTORIA, DEC. 10 





Speakers and Topics Announced; One 
of Institute-Sponsored Radio Pro- 
gram To Be Previewed 
The 15th annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance will be held 
Thursday, December 10, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City, with the 
program built around the theme of the 
“Challenge of Change,” Holgar J. John- 

son, Institute president, announced. 

A preview of one of the Institute- 
sponsored radio programs, “The Search 
That Never Ends”; a visual presentation 
by the staff of Fortune Magazine under 
the direction of its publisher, R. D. 
Paine, Jr.; and a luncheon address by 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
3rown University, will highlight the 
meeting. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, president of North- 
western Mutual Life and chairman of 
the board of the Institute, will preside 
and open the program with an address 
on “Facing the Changes of Today and 
Tomorrow.” In this talk, as in all other 
parts of the program, emphasis will be 
placed upon those changes in our social 
and economic life that are with us and 
those which seem imminent, and how 
the life insurance business has kept pace 
with those ch: anges. 

The radio preview will be a complete 
staging of one of the programs in the 
series produged weekly by the Mutual 

3roadcasting System in cooperation with 
the Institute. This particular one will be 
titled, “Conserving Your Heart” and will 
be the one scheduled for broadcast 
nationwide on Tuesday, December 15. 
Following this dramatic presentation, 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Institute consultant 
on health and welfare, will speak on 
“Life Insurance Looks at Health and 
Welfare.” 

The Fortune presentation will be a 
comprehensive and dramatic story on 
“Change—-Its Foreground and _ Back- 
ground, 3 showing the major changes tak- 
ing place in America today and an analy- 
sis of their significance. It will be pre- 
sented by the magazine’s editorial and 
research staff and Mr. Paine, the pub- 
lisher. 


Report on Institute Activities 


The balance of the morning session 
will be given over to a report on Insti- 
tute activities, led by Mr. Johnson. Dud- 
ley B. Martin, director of the press divi 
sion, will speak on “Press Activities 
Meet Changes.” Donald F. Barnes, di- 
rector of the promotion and advertising 
division, will speak on “How America Is 
Changing—the Cooperative Advertising 
Program.” Mrs. Marion S. Eberly, di- 
rector of the women’s division, will speak 
on “How Changes Affect American 
Families.” Edward B. Burr, director of 
the educational division, will speak on 
“The Changing Pattern of Education.” 

Following the luncheon, at which Dr. 
Wriston will speak, the Institute’s annual 
business meeting and election of di- 
rectors;* will be held and later in the 
afternoong'the new board of directors 
will meet, to elect officers for the ensu- 
ing year. 


New England Mutual Has 


9% Production Increase 


New England Mutual reports a total of 
$351,000,000 of new life insurance placed 
in force this year through October 3i. 
This figure represents.a 9% gain over 
last year’s record-breaking 10-month 
total. Pajd-for new business during 
October amounted to $33.8 millions, an 
increase of $3.1 millions over October, 
1952. 

Leaders for the year to date are: New 
York-Huppeler—$18 million; 30ston- 
Summers—$13.3 million; Boston-Hays— 
$13.2 millign; Los Angeles-Hays—$12.6 
million; @hd New York-Marks—$12.3 
million. 
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An Advertisement Presented in the Public Interest by New York Life 





Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home 


loli datel Mcomal-1i oMmelUlok-Wy Nuil-lelacke) 
children to a better future—and to 
remind parents that “The New York 
Life Agent in Your Community is a 
Io LOI *. 


BY WALTER C ALVAREZ MD. 


EMERITUS CONSULTANT 
IN MEDICINE AT THE MAYO CLINIC 
As told to Morton Sontheimer 





= DAY after T graduated from high school my busy 

doctor father did something he had never done 
before—he took me out to lunch with him. After the 
meal he sat for a minute thoughtfully stroking his goatee. 
Finally he said, ““Well, Walter, what do you want to do 
as a life work?” 


I was surprised. “Why, Dad,” I replied. ““Am I not to 
be a doctor?” 

He leaned forward eagerly. “You really want to be a 
doctor?” he asked. 


“T have never thought of anything else.” 


A smile of relief and satisfaction came over his face. I 
realized at that moment that he would never have urged 
me to follow in his footsteps. No parent should ever 
force his child into medicine. Unless a young man or 
woman truly wants to be a doctor, you cannot expect 
him to persevere through the long, arduous, exacting 
years of training. 

Many a friend has asked me, “Why didn’t you make 
at least one of your two sons a doctor?” And my answer 
has been, “I wouldn’t attempt to make either of them 
anything.” I’ve told my children, “You decide what you 
want to be and I’ll give you the best possible education 
for it.” 

The desire to be a doctor, though, is only a first re- 
quirement. The other requisites are qualities a parent 
will be able to recognize early. If you or your child are 
considering medicine as his career, ask yourself these 
questions about him: 

Is he studious? Medicine is perhaps the hardest of all 
professions to learn well. To be a good physician a 
man must keep studying all his days. 

Are his school marks high? He must have a high 
scholastic record or he will not be accepted by the 
medical school. 

Is he interested in science? I started reading science 
literature voraciously at the age of 12. I haven’t stopped 
yet. Without scientific interest, I cannot imagine a person 
being either successful or happy in medicine. 
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Finally, can you, his parents, give him the financial 
help he will surely need? This is a sacrifice you must 
make. It’s a considerable one to the average father and 
mother. Three years in pre-medical college, four years 
in medical school, two years as an intern and resident, 
and perhaps three years in a big clinic learning a specialty 
—12 long years in all—will cost the family some $15,000. 
Today many deans will not let a man start in medical 
school unless he has this large sum in sight. Why? 
Because today the course is so difficult that a student 
cannot hope to work his way through. After that, let us 
remember that the young doctor beginning practice may 
need another $5,000 to fit up his office and to tide him 
over the waiting period of perhaps five years before he 
can make a decent living. 


Now let’s consider some of the subtler qualities, like 
courage, that a young person should have if he hopes 
to become a good doctor. For instance, the other night 
at 10 o’clock I was called to help two able colleagues, a 
family physician and a surgeon, make a decision. 


For ten days a little boy had lain desperately ill. To 
operate might take away what little chance of life the 
child had. To let him go the night might mean that by 
morning he would be too far gone for surgery to help. 
The terrible decision had to be made and it had to be 
made right then. We decided to operate. 


The family physician called in the young parents. 
They were understandably reluctant to allow a dangerous 
operation. Firmly, yet with utmost sympathy, the doctor 
explained the situation and won their consent. It was 
hard for me to sleep that night with the outcome of that 
decision weighing on my heart. And the family doctor— 
think how hard it would have been for him to face those 
parents if our judgment had turned out wrong. Fortu- 
nately, it didn’t. The child got well. 


Incidents like that are common in a doctor’s life. 
Often, in some farm house in the dead of night, he has 
to face them alone and with full responsibility. One such 
episode tells volumes about the qualities that should be 
inborn in the physician. Think about these qualities 
when you contemplate a medical career for your child. 


He must not only have good judgment, but the special 
kind of courage needed to act upon it, when hesitation 
might be fatal. If he is going to be a good doctor, he 
must have the faculty of leadership and the ability to 
influence people for their own good. He must be able to 
remain calm in the presence of danger. He needs patience, 
optimism, equanimity. 
































Ability to interpret X-ray plates is important in diagnosis. The 
modern physician should be well trained in the use of X-ray, 
fluoroscope and similar equipment, 
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With research adding new facilities each year, medical education is becoming more and more complex. Here 
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tests are made on animal heart tissues to determine the effectiveness of drugs which may someday serve millions. 


For many reasons he should have idealism and hon- 
esty, but especially so that people will believe him and 
believe in him. Above all, he should like people. And it 
will be well for him to have a strong, robust body, 
because medicine can be the most exacting of jobs. For 
months at a time it may keep him on call 24 hours out 
of the 24. 


Some of these characteristics may be developed, but 
the discerning parent can look for the beginnings of them 
in adolescence. Watch especially for the kind of young- 
ster whom dogs and little children instinctively trust. It 
is a good sign for the future doctor. 


The career of medicine is varied enough to accommo- 
date many types of personality. A graduate doctor can 
become a general practitioner, a specialist, an employee 
of a large company or of the government, a teacher, a 
laboratory worker or a researcher. He can work alone or 
in a big clinic. With his medical degree he can always be 
reasonably assured of work. 


It can bring a good enough financial reward, too. But 
the wealthy physician so many people have in mind 
when they think of medicine as a career for their child 
is like the smaller part of the iceberg that sticks out of 
water. For every one like him, there are dozens of doc- 
tors who just make a comfortable living. The average 
income of a physician in the United States is less than 
$13,000 a year, according to the latest survey. 


More and more girls are going into the profession. I 
do think, though, that it is easier to discover the young 
woman who is fitted for it. She will stand out among her 
sisters even more than does the young man among his 
fellows. In the first place, it is an unusual young woman 
who is interested in science. Although women doctors do 
marry, the girl who will maintain her scientific interest 
despite considerations of marriage is rare. 


Invariably, I believe, this sort of girl will have a 
strong character, recognizable qualities of leadership 
and exceptional talents as a student. 


Perhaps all this makes the career of medicine seem 
like a hard and exacting taskmaster. It is, and to state 
it any other way would be unfair. 


But I can say this—there is no finer profession a young 
person can enter. It offers a high standing in the com- 
munity and a wonderful opportunity to be helpful to 
others and to do great good. I know of no other work 
which gives such soul-filling and lifelong satisfaction. I 





ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENTED TO HELP GUIDE AMERICA’S CHILDREN TO A BETTER FUTURE 


know of no other vocation that rewards its practitioners 
with such a feeling of accomplishment. I know of no 
other profession that can give a parent so much pride 
in the achievements of his son or daughter. 


From the moment I set out to be a doctor—and I 
was so young I do not know exactly when it was—I have 
never regretted the decision. @ @ @ 





HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
PREPARE FOR ANY CAREER 


Whether your child is a toddler or in his teens, you are 
the keystone to whatever career he is to build. Your task 
is to inspire, guide and make possible. In the course of 
building his career many people will make contributions: 
teachers, researchers, specialists of many kinds. 


One specialist—and his training and devotion to duty 
earn that title for him—is your New York Life agent. 
It is never too soon to enlist his aid—for he can help 
you to make sure that the future you plan for your child 
will be possible. 

You'll find additional help in the pamphlet, “The Cost 
of Four Years at College.” Send for a free copy at the 
address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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FACTS ON REGIONAL GROWTH 

While life insurance has shown marked 
gains in all parts of the country in re- 
cent years, the greatest increases have 
been in the Southwest and West, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insurance, 
which has analyzed the industry’s figures 
by region. 

\ggregate life insurance ownership in 
the United States was $276,591,000,000 at 
the start of this year, an average of 
$5,400 per 
9% more than one year 
139% more than at the end of 1940. The 
expansion of the war and post-war years 
added $161,057,000,000 to the life insur- 
American families. 


family. The aggregate was 


before and 


ance protection of 
The West South Central states showed 
a 13% 


206% 


rise in ownership in 1952 and a 
1940. The Pacific 


insurance at 


increase over 
states had aggregate life 


P 
the start of the year in an amount 13% 


greater than a year earlier and 215% 
greater than in 1940. Next in relative 
gain were the Mountain states, South 


Atlantic states and East South Central 


states, all above the average increase, 


countrywide. The smallest gain was 
shown in the New England states, where 
ownership was up 7% in the year, but 
the Middle Atlantic states had the small 
est 12-year gain, up 103%. 

The increase in buying of new life in- 
surance has been even greater, relatively, 
than the rise in ownership. During 19: 
Ordinary life 








purchases of insurance, 


which comprises nearly two-thirds of all 
life insurance, were 12% larger than the 
double those of 1945 and 
In the West 


last year’s 


year before, 
three times those of 1940. 
South Central states, however, 
purchases were 22% over the year be- 
fore and 159% greater than in 1945. In 
the Pacific states the 1952 purchases were 
124% in 
The smallest gain last 


16% higher in the single year, 
the seven years. 
year in life insurance purchases was in 
the Middle Atlantic 


rose 10% and were 79% over 1945. 


states, where they 


The flow of benefit payments to 


American families has risen steadily as 
life insurance ownership has grown, last 
year reaching a new peak of $4,146,978,- 
000, up 4% over the year before. The 
gains in benefits 
Atlantic states, up 8%, with the 


largest were in the 


South 


Mountain states reporting a rise of 7% 
and West South Central states 6%. 

A similar trend to the West and South 
has been shown by the investment of life 
insurance funds. The most recent an- 
alysis of these investments showed this 
life insurance capital moving into the 
Pacific states and the West South Cen- 
tral states at a much faster rate than 
for the country as a whole, both for the 
most recent year covered and the entire 
period since 1940. 


R. D. Fitzgerald, Lincoln National 
Life, Stockton, Cal., was recently elected 
vice Agee s in chi irge of the northern 
district of California by the Elks. He 
will be responsible for 14 lodges in his 
part of the state. 

x * * 

Emil E. Brill, — president, General 
\mericé an Life, Louis, recently spoke 
on “What of tos “Future” at a meeting 
_ the Sales Managers Conference of the 

Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
* > * 

Thomas J. Curtin, Bankers Life of 
Des Moines representative in Jeannette, 
Pa. was recently elected president of 
Jeannette District Hospital Association. 

* * * 

W.H. Trentman, executive vice presi- 
dent of Occidental Life of Raleigh, N, C. 
was elected 1954 president of the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce at a recent meet- 
ing of the Chamber’s board of directors. 

* * ca 

J. Wythe Walker, executive vice presi- 
dent of Union Life, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Little Rock, Ark., and 
also has been named to the bank’s ex- 
ecutive committee, 

* * * 


Ralph H. Alexander, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, addressed 
the second anniversary dinner of the 
Insurance Women of Blair County at 
the Penn - Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa. He 
discussed the “Insurance Department 
and Importance of Women in the Insur- 
ance Business.” 

x * 

Thomas H. Kirkpatrick, vice president 
and actuary of the Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association, Inc. and the Paul 
Revere Life, has been named as a di- 
rector of the Worcester Red Cross Chap- 
ter for a three-year term. 

* * * 

Charles V. Booth, registrar of State 
Mutual Life, has been elected president 
of the Worcester Fresh Air Fund, a 
Community Chest affiliate. 





HILL 


FRED W. 


Fred W. Hill, who has been appointed 
vice president and managing director of 
Toronto, has spent his en- 
with that company. 


Crown Life, 
tire business career 
He played an important role in its 
growth from a small company to one 
with more than $1 billion in force. His 
first position with Crown was as a clerk. 
In his new post he will have the respon- 
sibility for the over-all management of 
the company’s international operations. 
a ee 

Brian B. Kane, newly elected president 
of the Maryland Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, was born August 11, 1899, 
at Beverly, N. J. He was graduated from 
the Naval ‘Academy at Annapolis in 1920, 
commissioned an ensign and served two 
years with the Atlantic fleet. He then 
resigned and went into radio engineer- 
ing. In 1924 he joined the Insurance 
Company of North America and served 
in the engineering and production de- 
partments at Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton, Del., until 1946. At that time Mr. 
Kane went into partnership with William 
B. Townsend, in an agency at Chester- 
town, Md., which he purchased in 1950. 
His son, Brian B. Kane, Jr., is now a 
partner in the agency. 


Pasquale A. Quarto, director of train- 
ing for the Life Underwriter Training 
Council at NALU_ headquarters, was 
speaker at the October meeting of the 
Altoona Life Underwriters Association. 

* + * 


Peter T. Allen, general agent for 
Northwestern Mutual at Buffalo, is gen- 
eral chairman for the current United 
Community Chest appeal and Ray S. 
Spurr is chairman of the life insurance 
section of the business and professional 
division. The life insurance community 
is getting behind the campaign with a 
special giving formula based on_ pro- 
duction. 

* * * 

Landon B. Davies, general agent of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life’s Baltimore- 
Davies agency, is serving as vice chair- 
man for the Community Chest and 
United Defense Fund in Baltimore. 

* * * 


James M. Woolery, vice president and 
actuary, Occidental Life of North Caro- 
lina, is new president of Middle Atlantic 
Actuarial Club. New vice president is 
Ralph E, Edwards, actuary, Baltimore 
Life. Secretary and treasurer is Helen 
Gibson, Monumental Life. 





H. Marshall Robertson, president, Gen- 
eral Security Assurance Corp. of New 
York, has been made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. The presentation was 
made by Jean Richard, commercial coun- 
selor of the French Embassy in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Robertson has spent all his 
business life in 
reinsurance. After service in World War 
1 and demobilization in 1918 with the 
rank of squadron leader in the Royal 
Air Force, he came to this country to 
organize the United States branch of 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., well known inter- 
national reinsurance brokers. In 1930 he 


insurance and mainly 


H. Marshall Robertson (left) and 


Jean Richard. 


was appointed United States manager of 
the General Fire Assurance Co. of Paris, 
France, and in 1941 when the General 
Security Assurance Corp. succeeded to 
the entire assets and liabilities of the 
J. S. branch of the General Fire of 
Paris, he was elected president of that 
company which position he continues to 
hold. 


Se ea 


William C. Davis has been appointed 
special agent for the Home Insurance 
Co. at its Charlotte, N .C., office. Mr. 
Davis will serve in Charlotte, under di- 
rect supervision of J. Carter Cook, resi- 
dent secretary. 

e os 


William C. Brown, vice  Shacg 2 and 
actuary of Colonial Life, East Orange, 
N. J., has been appointed a trustee of 
the Prison Officers Pension Commission 
of the State of New Jersey. Mr. Brown 
is an honor graduate of Queens Univer- 
sity of Kingston, Canada. He was a 
medalist in mathematics there. He has 
served as mathematician, assistant actu- 
ary and associate actuary of Colonial 
Life prior to being elected to his present 
position with that company in 1949, 


* * * 


Lendon A. Knight, general attorney, 
Royal Neighbors of America, is new 
president of National of Fraternal Con- 
gress. Born in Middlebury, Vt., he is 
a graduate of Oklahoma Unive ersity Law 
School. After two years of private prac- 
tice he became assistant general attorney 
of Royal Neighbors of America. 


* * * 


Sir Stanley Norie-Miller, chairman 
and managing director of General Acci- 
dent of Perth, Scotland, sailed last week 
on the Queen Elizabeth for Great Britain 
after a visit to this country.. 
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Honor Redgrave and Ratcliffe 
on Anniversaries 
Two anniversaries at Royal-Liverpool 
Group are those of Major C. R. Red- 


grave, 45 years with the organization, 
and R. C. Ratcliffe who joined it 40 


years ago. Major Redgrave is a secretary 
of the companies in the Group and Mr. 
Ratcliffe is executive assistant. Both were 
honored on November 2 at a luncheon 
given in the dining room of the Group. 

During World War I Mr. Redgrave 
was a major in the machine gun corps 
of the British Army and was awarded 
the Military Cross of Great Britain. As 
a result of his war service in the Balkans 
he also has the Serbian Order of the 
White Eagle with Crossed Swords. In 
1937, in recognition of splendid work by 
him in connection with Anglo-American 
relations activity, he was given the deco- 
ration of Order of the British Empire. 
He was president of the British War 
Veterans of America, Inc., New York 
City. In World War II he was chairman 
of the British War Relief here. 

Mr. Redgrave joined Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe in London in 1908. He was 
transferred to the U. S. in 1925 and for 
several years was in charge of the mana- 
gerial statistics department. He was ap- 
pointed office manager in 1944 and in 
1952 he was promoted to his present 
position. 

Mr. Ratcliffe has been with the Group 
since 1913 when he joined the Newark 
Fire Insurance Co. in Newark. He be- 
came treasurer of that company in 1924. 
In 1930 Mr. Ratcliffe was transferred to 
New York and was appointed assistant 
to the chief 
charge of the coordination of fire com- 
panies in 1939, and was named director 
of personnel in 1945. He was appointed 
assistant office manager in 1945 and as- 


accountant. He was in 


sumed the position oi executive assistant 

in 1952, 
a * * 
Doremus & Company Marking 50th 
Anniversary 

Doremus & Company, advertising and 
public relations agency, is marking this 
month the 50th anniversary of its found- 
ine. The firm opened for business in 
1903 as a financial advertising agency, 
occupying a small office in the old 
Wall Street Journal building on Broad 
Street in New York. A three-member 
staff—an account executive, stenographer 
and office boy—handled its original nine 
accounts. 

This year Doremus should be among 
the first 50 of the 2,700 advertising agen- 
cies of the country. With its principal 























office in New York and branch offices in 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco, the company now employs a 
total of 152 people. 

Among the outstanding insurance ac- 
counts Doremus & Company handles are 
the following: Atlantic Companies, John- 
son & Higgins, Marsh & McLennan, 
Fireman’s Fund Group, National Union 
Companies, General Reinsurance Corp., 
and Royal- ‘Liverpool Insurance Group. 

For its first two decades the agency 
continued to concentrate in the finan- 
cial field, its accounts being principally 
those of investment firms, banks and 
brokerage concerns. Around the mid 
1920’s the firm took steps to diversify by 
substantially augmenting its financial 
business with general advertising. At the 
same time the company entered the pub- 
lic relations and stockholder relations 
field. 

The latest move in the expansion pro- 
gram was made in January of this year 
when the Philadelphia branch of Dore- 
mus absorbed the long established 
3enjamin Eshleman Company of Phila- 
delphia, which specializes in general ac- 
counts forming a new wholly owned sub- 
sidiary called the Doremus-Eshelman 
Company. 

The Doremus record over the half 
century discloses that many of its ac- 
counts have been serviced for far longer 
periods than are considered the “norm” 
in the advertising agency business. For 
17 clients its service has continued for 
more than 25 years; for 63 clients, 20 
years and more than 15 years for 102 
clients. 

Doremus & Company was organized 
by the late Clarence W. Barron, founder 
of the Boston News Bureau and Phila- 
delphia News Bureau, who also became 
publisher of The Wall Street Journal 
during the early years of the century 
and later established Barron’s, the 
weekly financial and business _publica- 
tion. Mr. Barron was president of 
Doremus from 1914 until his death in 
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During the 1920’s the business ex- 
panded rapidly and Doremus & Company 
became a different kind of agency offer- 
ing broader services and having a wider 
organization. Mr. Barron remained pres- 
ident until his death and the trans- 
formation begun under his direction was 
carried forward by the late Everett T. 
Tomlinson, Jr., and by William H. Long, 
Jr. and Walter H. Burnham, all of whom 
had joined the firm just after World 
War I 

New offices were established in Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. In Boston 
the company absorbed the business of 
the Boston News Bureau Advertising 
Agency and put the new branch in 
charge of Louis W. Munro, who was 
shortly thereafter elected a vice presi- 
dent. An example of the company’s 
broadening services was its exploration 
of the techniques of stockholder and 
public relations for corporations. Dore- 
mus & Company was among the first to 
enter the field, establishing at an early 
date a separate department to direct 
this activity for its clients. 


The firm was further expanded in 
1929 by the acquisition of the Philadel- 
phia News Bureau Advertising Agency. 
in January, 1953, this branch was merged 
with the Benjamin Eshelman Company. 

Following the death of Mr. Barron 
in 1928 the presidency fell to Everett T. 
Tomlinson, Jr., who served until 1933. 
Ownership of Doremus & Company, 
meanwhile, rested with the Dow Jones 
interests, but in the early ’30’s it became 
an independent corporation and it is now 
owned by various members of the staff. 
In 1933 William H. Long, Jr., who had 
been made assistant vice president in 
1926 and vice president in 1928, became 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
G. Munro Hubbard, a former vice presi- 
dent of the J. G. W hite Investment Com- 
pany, was chosen president. 

When Mr. Hubbard retired from the 
agency at the end of 1941 Mr. Long, 
while remaining chairman of the board, 
assumed the duties of president serving 
in that capacity until 1953. Walter H. 
Burnham, who became a director and 
vice president in 1933, was executive 
vice president from 1942 to March, 1953, 
when he became vice chairman of the 
board. 

In July, 1953, Louis W. Munro, already 
a director, was elected president of 
Doremus & Company, having been as- 
sociated with the agency in both its New 
York and Boston offices since 1924. At 
the same time George A. Erickson, also 
a director and a vice president in New 
York, was elected executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Long, who joined the com- 
pany in 1919, and has been chairman 
since 1932, continues as chief executive 
and administrative officer and Walter 
H. Burnham, who came to Doremus in 
1919, continues as vice chairman. 

Charles C. Greene, vice president in 
charge of the company’s’ Chicago office, 
and William T. Ketcham, Jr. of Davis, 
Polk, Wardell, Sunderland & Kriendl, 
were elected directors of Doremus & 
Company, the parent company, July last. 

At the present time, the Doremus 
Twenty-Five Year Club has a roster of 
14 members. Experience of half a cen- 
tury like that of Doremus & Company 
has resulted in deeply rooted associations 
in the business world. 
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Wolverton Investigation of Nation’s 
Principal Medical Needs 


ey uirman Charles A. Wolverton (R., 

J.) of the House Committee on Inter- 
re and Foreign Commerce has _ re- 
leased summary covering to date the 
committee’s first series of hearings on 
the principal medical problems of the 
nation. In the summary, it is pointed out 
that the total expenditure for medical 
research in this country—about $181 mil- 
lion annually—is far less than one hun- 
dredth of the national defense budget 
while, by contrast, the annual cost of 
illness is in the neighborhood of $30 
billion. 

“The hearings to date,” Chairman Wol- 
verton said, “have served to define the 
problem. In future hearings, the commit- 
tee will seek answers—steps that may be 
taken to alleviate the suffering due to 
chronic disease and to reduce the tre- 
mendous burden to society.” 

The report stresses that, in view of the 
drastic economic implications of disease, 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will have a continu- 
ing interest in basic legislation in the 
health field. The summary continues: 

“One concern is that there be a pea 
able balance between public and private 
support of medical research and control 
measures. Another is that the American 
people shall be adequately protected 
against health hazards. The committee 
is also determined that the public shall 
be informed of the current status of 
health problems.” 

The first series of hearings was held 
October 1 through 12, with emphasis on 
the status of medical research in the 
major diseases areas. The first hearings 
of a second series were held on October 
13 and 14, and these will be resumed 
when the Congress convenes in January. 
To date, about 75 witnesses have been 
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heard, representing the principal medical 
and scientific associations, public and pri- 
vate health agencies, medical schools and 
universities, insurance companies, phar- 
maceutical houses, industrial organiza- 
tions, and other groups. More than 1,800 
printed pages of testimony have resulted 
—a yaluable document to those con- 
Pate with health problems on a broad 
scale. 

Reliable estimates on the extent and 
cost of major diseases, committee mem- 
bers pointed out, demand that legislators 
and the nation as a whole recognize the 
dire need for increased research, control 
measures, and economic protection. 

Facts and figures presented on specific 
health problems emphasize the signifi- 
cance of the major disease killers—heart 
disease and cancer—and the major dis- 
abling conditions—mental and neurologi- 
cal disorders, arthritis and rheumatism, 
tuberculosis, polio and diabetes. 

Heart disease, for example, causes 
more than half the deaths in the United 
States and an annual loss of 176 million 
work-days. Compensations and pensions 
to veterans in 1950 because of heart dis- 
ease disabilities were $168 million. 

Cancer kills more than 200,000 persons 
a year. Unless cancer illness rates are 
cut, approximately 50 million Americans 
now alive will have cancer and half of 
those will die of it. The 530,000 new 
cancer cases to be found in 1953 will 
represent a loss of 3% million man-years 
of productive life. 

The percentage of both heart disease 
and cancer, as compared to other chronic 
illnesses, is increasing as the infectious 
diseases are controlled and the life span 
lengthens. This increase would be much 
more rapid if not for present medical 
knowledge. 

At least 20 million 
from serious mental, neurological, and 
sensory disorders. In 1952, mental dis- 
orders alone cost about $3 million daily 
in public funds. The annual welfare ex- 
penditures for the blind totaled $150 mil- 
lion. 

Arthritis and rheumatism afflict ap- 
proximately 10 million Americans, cost- 
ing the nation at least 150 million man- 
days and $725 million annually. 

More than a million Americans have 
tuberculosis, and about 110,000 new cases 
develop each year. Funds directly ex- 
pended on this problem in 1952 totaled 
$625 million, of which about half went 
for hospitalization. 

Last year, more than 57,000 cases of 
polio were reported, and there is a rising 
trend in cases and deaths. 

Diabetes afflicts an estimated two mil- 
lion. Although the disease can be con- 
trolled to some extent with insulin, the 
cause is unknown and there is no cure. 

The testimony presented before the 
committee consisted largely of reports 
on the current status of research, facili- 
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Windstorm Claims 
Follow Coast Storm 


FLOOD DAMAGE NOT COVERED 
National Board Explains Coverage Un- 
der ECE; Suggestions to Policy- 
heldors; Extra papers Work 





\ large number of “windetorm claims 
against insurance companies are expected 
a result of the storm that struck 
New York, New Jersey and southern 
New England last Friday night, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
This storm originated in the Gulf 
of Mexico and quite unexpectedly moved 
up the Atlantic Coast, resulting in high 
tides and flood conditions along the 
coastal area. Extra crews of adjusters 
have been assigned to the task of han- 
dling the storm claims. 

The National Board explains that the 
extended coverage endorsement, custom- 
arily attached to fire policies, provides 
indemnity for various perils common to 
householders, countrywide, including di- 
rect damage by windstorm. It is pointed 
out that damage by flood and high-water 
is not insured by this endorsement. 


Suggestions to Assureds 


The National Board offers the follow- 
ing suggestions to policyholders: 

(1) Consult your agent or broker. He 
wants to help you. 

(2) Survey your property, determine 
the extent of damage and make neces- 
sary temporary repairs to protect the 
property from further damage. 

(3) Review your insurance policies and, 
if the extended coverage endorsement is 
attached, note whether there is a $50 
deductible clause. 

(4) Tell your agent or broker just 
what happened. Explain to him the 
nature and extent of your damage and 
just what caused the loss. He and the 
companies he represents are anxious to 
arrange for a prompt adjustment of your 
loss—all within the terms and conditions 
of your policies. 

(5) If only minor damage has been 
sustained, policyholders are urged to be 
patient and not expect immediate inspec- 
tion by an adjuster. 

(6) The National Board points out 
that the windstorm peril of the extended 
coverage endorsement provides indem- 
nity for direct physical damage to prop- 
erty. It does not provide indemnity for 
indirect loss, such as spoilage of food 
due to off-premises power failure or the 
removal of trees from the premises ex- 
cept such removal from the property as 
will permit necessary repairs. 

Damage by flood and_ high-water, 
whether driven by wind or not, is ex- 
cluded but damage by rain or snow en- 
tering an opening in the roof or walls 
of a building caused by the direct force 
of the wind is recoverable. 


H. Richard Scherne Dies 


H. Richard Scherne, vice president of 
the Northern of New York, died Novem- 
ber 7 at his home in Garden City, Long 


Island. A requiem mass was offered yes- 
terday in St. Ann’s Church in Garden 
City. 


3orn March 12, 1901, in Brooklyn, Mr. 
Scherne was educated in schools there 
and entered insurance in 1922 with the 
Standard of New York. He remained 
vith that company after it was boucht 
by the Aetna Insurance Group in 1941 
Following four years in Hartford with 
the Aetna Group, Mr. Scherne returned 
to New York in 1945 as assistant sec 
retary of the Northern. A year later 
he became secretary and was named 
vice president on February 1, 1948. 


GEORGE G. TRAVER RESIGNS 


Head of Public Relations, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, De- 
veloped Efficient Department 

George G. Traver, well known and 
popular manager of the public relations 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, has resigned effective 
December 31, according to L. A. Vincent, 
general manager. Mr. Traver has made 
no announcement yet as to his future 
plans. 

Mr. Traver joined the staff of the 
National Board November 1, 1944. Dur- 
ing the period that he has been man- 
ager of the public relations department, 
the current extensive program has been 
developed and the public relations ex- 
panded and built up to its present state 
of successful effectiveness. 

Prior to joining the National Board 
Mr. Traver served for 14 vears as man- 
ager of the Greater Chicago Safety 
Council. In this capacity he was re- 
sponsible for organization and direction 
of the accident and fire prevention activi- 
ties throughout the Chicago area. He was 
also secretary of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of Chicago. 

Mr. Traver came to the National 
Board in 1944 from the Office of Price 
Administration in Washington, where he 
was for two years on leave of absence 
from the Chicago Safety Council. 


C. J. Williams Feted 


On the eve of his departure from New 
York to open the new Southern depart- 
ment headquarters at 739 W. Peachtree 
Stret, Atlanta, Ga., C. J. Williams, vice 
president and secretary in charge, was 
honored at a luncheon at the Lawyers 
Club, New ig City, given by his asso- 
ciates at the home office of the North 
British Group. Assistant U. S. Manager 
J. L. Magenheimer presided. 


A. E. Gilbert in Paris 


A. E. Gilbert, executive vice president 
of American International Underwriters 
Corporation, left New York November 9 
for a two weeks’ business trip in France. 
He will visit AIU’s office in Paris, which 
has more than 30 agencies operating 
throughout France. 

AIU France represents the New 
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FIREMAN’S FUND CHANGES 


Porter Supervises Rochester, N. Y., 
Territory; Cairns Special in N. H. and 
Vt.; Faherty Special in Pa. 

The Firemen’s Fund Group announces 
advancement of Special Agent Robert K. 
Porter to supervision of the Rochester, 
N. Y., territory, with headquarters in the 

Burke Building, Rochester. 

After serving with the armed forces, 
Mr. Porter completed his education at 
Boston University, following which he 
entered insurance ‘and became a special 
agent in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
for another company. 

Mr. Porter joined Fireman’s Fund 
Group in 1951 as special agent in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. He will take 
up his new responsibilities in the Roch- 
ester field on November 9. 

Joseph W. Cairns becomes special 
agent in New Hampshire and Vermont, 
assisting State Agent Roy A. French. 
Mr. Cairns replaces Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Cairns received his education at 
Rhode Island State University and has 
been in insurance since 1941, interrupted 
by four years’ service during World War 
Ii with the United States Air Force, and 
has traveled as a special agent with an- 
other insurance company. 

The Fireman’s Fund also announces 
appointment of Edward J. Faherty as 
special agent in western Pennsylvania, 
assisting Special Agent Herbert T. 
Hecht, with headquarters in the Com- 
monwealth Building in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Faherty joined the group in 1950, 
following discharge from the United 
States Army and completion of his edu- 
cation at Boston University. He has re- 
ceived specialized training in the under- 
writing and production departments of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group’s Boston 
office. 
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Maryland Fire Rates 
Based on All Insurers 


COMBINED STOCK AND MUTUAL 


Attorney General Holds Law Prevents 
Discrimination Between Carriers in 
Using Statistics 


Fire insurance rates in Maryland must 
be based on the combined experience of 
fire and mutual companies, Attorney 
General Edward D. E. Rollins has ruled 
there. The opinion was requested by 
State Insurance Commissioner Charles S. 
Jackson, who is considering rates recom- 
mended by the eng Fire Under- 
writers Rating Bureau, based on statis- 
tics accumulated only = its stock com- 
pany members. 

In making his ruling 
in part: 

“<p . 

Persuasive arguments have been ad- 

vanced leading to the conclusion that the 
practice of basing rates upon the experi- 
ence of stock companies is equitable 
since the method used by each class of 
company to transact this business is 
somewhat different. Such ciassification 
has been provided by statute in several 
cf the states and has been approved by 
both state and Federal courts. 

“It is our opinion that the legislative 
intent, as indicated by our statute, makes 
it mandatory to consider ‘the experience 
of the fire insurance business,’ and that 
this would include the experience of both 
stock and mutual companies. As was said 
by Governor Lane, when Attorney Gen- 
eral, in 17 Opinions of the Attorney 
General, 189: 

“While the question of the adequacy 
ef rates is a matter left to your sound 
discretion, I believe that the standard set 
up by the law limits your power of 
classification to a consideration of haz- 
ard or risk; hence, it is not permissible 
for you to make any discrimination be- 
tween different classes of companies, 

“Tf this construction of the law is in 
conflict with the practice of the business, 
or will result in injustice to the compa- 
nies or to the public, recourse should be 
had to the General Assembly for revi- 
sion of the law.” 


»Mr. Rollins said 


Northern Assurance 


Silver Club Meeting 


Thirty-six members of the Northern 
Assurance Group Silver Club attended 
their annual luncheon at the Governor 
Clinton Hotel on November 5. Similar 
luncheon meetings were held by members 
of the company’s Chicago and Pacific 
Coast departments on the same day. 

The New York meeting was presided 
over by the club’s president, John F. 
Schroeder, who stated that the club now 
has 58 members (eight of whom are 
retired), representing 24% otf the com- 
pany’s staff 

An address of welcome and felicitation 
was given by United States Manager 
Earl D. Patton. 
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Govt. War Cover on 
Cotton Stored Abroad 


PLAN TO START NOVEMBER 16 


Law Permits Insurance on All Types of 
Exports; Commercial Underwriters 


Will Act as Agents 


The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton this week announced that it will be 
prepared on and after November 16 to 
issue policies insuring United States ex- 
ports of raw cotton and cotton mill waste 
located abroad against the risk of loss 
from war and ex-propriation. This in- 
surance is authorized by Public Law 30 
cf the &3rd Congress, which provides 
that the bank may issue war risk and ex- 
propriat‘o instrance in a total amount 
not excceding $100,000,000 of insured lia- 
bility to be outstanding at any one time. 

Public Law 30 authorizes this kind of 
insurance on all types of exports, includ- 
ing manufactured products as well as 
acricultural commodities. The original 
desire for such legislation, however, was 
American cotton shippers 
more 


expressed by 
who had found it 
difficult to finance export shipments in 
insurance coverage .of 


progressively 


the absence of 
war and expropriation risks after the 
arrival of the shipments in foreign ports. 
To Allocate $50,009,000 

Such insurance cannot naturally, pres- 
ently be obtained in the commercial in- 
surance market and, in fact, has been 
virtually unobtainable from any source 
since before the Second World War. To 
meet this immediate need by cotton shin- 
pesr the bank will initially allocate $50,- 
000,000 of its $100,000,000 insurance au- 


thority for the issuance of policies on 
exports of raw cotton and cotton mill 
waste. 


Extension of the insurance by the bank 
to other ec: ‘tegories of exports will neces- 
sarily await demonstration of their need 
for such coverage, since the limitation on 
the amount of outstanding insurance is 
a small fraction of the value of annual 
United States exports. 

The bank is underwriting the entire 
program and is presently completing ar- 
ranegments with a representative sroup 
of insurance underwriters who will act 
as its agents in. making the insurance 
available. This insurance business will 
be conducted as nearly as possible within 
the customary commercial insurance 
channels. 

To this end, the underwriting agents 
will receive applications and premium re- 
mittances, countersign policies and other- 
wise operate the program on behalf of 
the bank. Inquiries and applications for 
insurance should be initiated, therefore, 
through the applicant’s accustomed un- 
derwriting connections. The transaction 
cf this business, the bank emphasizes. 
will not be limited to the initial list of 
underwriting agents. 

Any insurance company authorized to 
do an insurance business in any State 
may apply for appointment 2s an under- 
writing agent, and. if qualified and an- 
pointed, may accept applications for in- 
surance after executing the standard 
agency agreements with the bank. 


War Risk Agency Named 


The American War Risk Agency in 
New York, an insurance underwriters’ 
service organization. has been annointed 
as the clearing agency for the bank to 
maintain centralized control over the is- 
suance of policies and. in particular. 
to assure compliance with the over-all 
dollar ceiling on the bank’s ontstandine 
insurance liability. No policy will become 
effective until validated hv the clearing 
agency and countersigned by an under- 
writing agent. 

In addition to the over-all limitation 
on outstanding liability and the $50,000.- 
000 allocation to raw cotton and cotton 
mill waste, administrative limitations will 





The Ex-New Jersey Fieldmen’s Asso- 
ciation held its first annual dinner meet- 
ing on October 26 at the Gramercy Park 
Hotel, New York City. H. W. Kohler, 
assistant secretary, America Fore Group, 
is president of the association. 

J. Arthur Rizy, the New 
York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society, was hon- 
ored guest. Mr. Rizy outlined progress 
of the New York organization during its 
33 years of existence. 

The following former New Jersey field- 
men were elected to membership: Arthur 
Nixon, manager, Marine Office of Amer- 
ica; Paul J. Hartelius, vice president, 
Firemen’s Insurance Co.; Alfred Bristoff, 


chairman of 
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Curtin & Brockery, Philadelphia; Carl 
Fry, Boston Insurance Co. 

Fred J. Doremus, manager of East- 
ern Underwriters Association, chairman 
of the good and welfare committee. 
recommended donation of a $25 award 
to the leading student during the next 
semester of one of the Insurance Society 
fire courses. This was approved by the 
membership and Mr. Doremus was au- 
thorized to consult with Dean Arthur 
Goerlich. 

A donation of $10 to Boy’s Town was 
voted in memory of the late Marion 
Moore. 

Officers at head 
Kohler, president; 
president; : 


table are Harry W. 
Joseph E. Sorge, vice 
S. Gage Lewis, secretary, and 


s 





F. W. Mallalieu, Jr., treasurer; Samuel 
A. Mehorter, member of the executive 
committee, also J. Arthur Rizy, guest, 
chairman of the New York Ex-Field- 
men’s Society. 

Remaining members present included 
Robert F. Moore, H. G. Boyle, C. B. 
Cleaves, Charles H. Conklin, Martin E. 
Corrigan, Walter W. Custance, T. Nor- 
man Fenton, John F. Groel,, Charles N. 
Hagar, S. R. Howard, J. S. King, Albert 


C. Knox, J. A. LeConey, Harry A. 
Marsh, Robert A. Sheppard, Raymond 
G. Shepard, Leonard O’Neill, Victor L. 


Pitchford, Herbert H. Puschel, Ernest F. 
Warren, Leon A. Watson, R. C. Wil- 
liams, Joseph H. Wilson, Carl F. Fry 
and Paul L. Hartelius. 





NEWTON C. HAWLEY DIES 





Supt. of Advertising National of Hart- 
ford Group; Popular Figure in Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference 


Newton Coleman Hawley, superintend- 
ent of advertising of the National of 
Hartford Group, long a popular member 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
died November 4, at the West Hartford 
Hospital. He was 47 vears old. He had 
entered the hospital September 22 and 
was operated upon shortly thereafter. 
Irving D. Bothwell, Commercial Union, 
president of the IAC, attended the fu- 
neral November 7 at the Asylum Avenue 
Congregational Church, as the represen- 
tative of that organization. Mr. Haw- 
ley had been a member in 1952 of the 
executive committee of the IAC. 

Born January 25, 1906, in Indianapolis, 
Mr. Hawley moved to Hartford at an 
early age. After attending Hartford 


schools, he matriculated at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania where he received 
a B.S. degree from the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. 

For several years he was an invest- 
ment statistician at the Life Agency 
Man: igement Association in Hartford be- 
fore joining the National of Hartford 
Group in 1940. He was a member of the 
National Board advisory committee on 
public relations, Alpha Sigma Phi, and 
author of articles on insurance distribu- 
tion, promotion and advertising. 

He leaves his wife, Dorothy 
Hawley; a son, George B. Hawley; a 
daughter, Ann N. Hawley, and _ his 
father, George Burton Hawley. 


Adjusters’ Clinic Dec. 4-5 


Designed to take over part of the task 
of speeding development of property in- 
surance adjusters, a new educational pro- 
gram will get under way December 4-5, 


Bayard 





be established by the bank on the 
amount of insurance covering exports lo- 
cated in any one country. The bank has 
aecanahed a broad list of countries, com- 
prising the bulk of the foreign cotton 
market, in which the cotton exports may 
be covered by this insurance. 

The insurance will cover only the in- 
terests of the exporter or his United 
States bank in the insured property itself 
while still owned by and in control of 
the exporter or his bank. 

Detailed information concerning the 
insurance is contained in the bank’s in- 
surance rules and regulations which can 
be obtained from the American War 
Risk Agency, 99 John Street, New York 
38, N. Y., from the Export-Tmport Bank, 
or from any of the underwriting arents 

appointed by the bank. These resulations 
cover such matters as application pro- 


cedures, premium rates, policy terms and 
the like. 

Thirty-day policies, which can be ex- 
tended, will be written with a premium 
rate of 10 cents per $100 for the 30-day 
period. The act provides that the pro- 
gram be made as nearly self-supporting 
as possible, and although there is no ac- 
tuarial experience to go on, it was felt 
that this rate would prove satisfactory. 
In order to spread the risk no more than 
$10 million of insurance would be placed 
on goods stored in any one country. 

The underw riting agents will be paid 
on a commission basis, similar to that 
emploved for marine war risk insurance 
The Federal program in no way intends 
to compete with private insurance, and if 
any insurance company becomes williny 
to write such coverage the bank would 
suspend its insurance operations. 


when the Mutual Loss Research Bureau, 
Chicago, will hold its first “Adjusters’ 
Clinic” at the Hotel Greenville, Green- 
ville, S. 

Experienced loss men will spend the 
two days reviewing with younger ad- 
justers from Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia the funda- 
mentals of property ioss adjustments 


Rural Fire Prevention 
Meeting in Chicago, Nov. 17 


Rural fire prevention will be the sub- 
ject of the annual meeting of ihe agri- 
cultural committee of the National Fire 
Waste Council at the LaSalie Hotel in 
Chicago, November 17. The committee 
carries on a year-round rural fire pre- 
vention program under chairmanship of 
Dennis C. Smith, assistant manager of 
the farm department of the Home Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago. 

At the annual luncheon of the commit 
tee there will be an address on “What a 
National Committee Could Do With a 
Rural Fire Problem,” by Leonard C 
Lund, Deputy Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, Fire Marshall Department, Minne- 
sofa. 

A demonstration called 
ards” will be presented by 
Chief Carl J. Schields, Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Division of Fire, Dayton, O 

The program also will include a report 
from Carl N. Tacobs, vice president of 
the ¢ Dancer le of Commerce of the United 
States and chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Fire Waste 
Council; an address “Water on Wheels.” 
by A. H. Gent, chief engineer, Illinoi 
Inspection Bureau; an address by Arnold 
Selan, division engineer, extinguishing 
division of the protection departmen', 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., on “Ex 
tinguishing Equipment on the Farm.” 


“House of Haz 
Battalion 
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Alan F. Eifert Marks 
20 Years in Insurance 


HEADS NEW YORK CITY AGENCY 





Eifert, French & Co. Now Represents 13 
Companies; Started on 181st Street 
With Great American Group 





founder and president 
of Ejifert, French & Co., Inc., 51 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, is re- 
ceiving congratulations of his friends 
and associates on observance this month 


Alan F. Ejifert, 


EIFERT 


ALAN F. 


of his 20th anniversary in the insurance 
agency business. 

The original fire and casualty 
opened for business November 15, 
with offices at 600 West 18lst Street, 
New York, representing the Great Amer- 
ican Group, and has continuously repre- 
sented the Rochester American and 
Great American Indemnity ever since. 
Also one of the original companies is 
the Hartford Steam Boiler. 

In March, 1935, through a merger of 
the old French & Cochran agency, the 
corporation of Eifert, French & Co. was 
formed, which then added the Seaboard 
Fire & Marine and the Yorkshire to the 
agency’s facilities. Other companies 
added since are the Century, Fire Asso- 
ciation, Globe & Rutgers Fire; Mer- 
chants Fire of New York and Northern 
of New York, and the National Casualty 


agency 


for accident and health and student’s 
tuition insurance. Premium volume in 
all lines has grown steadily over the 
years. 


Entered Business in 1920 


Mr. Eifert’s business career started in 
1920 with the Bank of Manhattan, and 
after seven years of service in various 
capacities he joined Nehring Bros., New 
York City realtors. For seven years he 
managed the insurance department of 
that company and, in so doing, added to 
his own knowledge of the business. By 
1933 he was ready to open up his own 
agency. 

The steady growth of the agency over 
the years with enlarged offices at 51 





1933, 


East Forty-second Street, and a branch 
office in West Englewood, N. J., and 
now representing it 13 companies with 
a staff of 30 employes, is an indication of 
real progress. 

Two of the agency’s key men, Clarence 
J. Ingald, vice president, in charge of 
the marine department, and William F. 
Strahler, vice president, in charge of the 
fire department, have been associated 
with Mr. Ejifert for almost the entire 
period. Harry W. Bender, vice president 
and office manager, joined the forces in 
1944 when the Whelpley agency, in which 
he was a key man, was absorbed by 
Fifert, French & Co. Alfred J. Donohue, 
also a vice president, heads the agency’s 
casualty and surety department. 

Mr. Ejifert is now serving on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of 
Local Agents of the City of New York. 
He is a member of the golf committee 
of both the New York Athletic Club 
and the Ridgewood (N. J.) Country Club. 
He also belongs to the Circus Saints and 
Sinners, and the Winter Golf League of 
Advertising Interests. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Eifert is 
hopeful that his two sons, Donald A. and 
Robert G., will select insurance as their 
careers, and will join Ejifert, French & 
Co. Donald, a graduate of Gettysburg 
(Pa.) College, is nearing the end of his 
Army service, and plans to enter the 
Wharton School at University of Penn- 
sylvania next February. His brother is 
a high school senior in Teaneck High 
School. 


Montgomery County Women 
Install Officers for Year 


The Insurance Women of Montgomery 
N. Y., celebrated its fifth anniversary 
with a dinner held in the Elks Club, 
Amsterdam, on November 4. One of the 
features of the evening was the installa- 
tion of the following elected officers: 

President, Elizabeth Tierney; vice 
nresident, Jean Follett; secretary, Helen 
Swierzowski; treasurer, Caroline Moel- 
ler; historian, Nellie Fitzgibbons. 

Hannah R. W. Jaffe, president of the 
Federation of New York Insurance 
Women’s clubs. who was installing offi- 


cer, used the Federation’s candle light 
service. Edna M. Curtis, a past presi- 
dent of the Federation, was guest 
speaker. 








ROCHESTER AGENTS’ MEETING 





Regional Gathering of State Association 
Stresses Fight Against Compulsory 
Insurance; Six Sessions in State 
Carrying its case against compulsory 
insurance to the individual 
insurance agent, the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, con- 
cluded a series of statewide regional 
meetings on the subject on Monday at 
the Seneca Hotel, Rochester. The meet- 
ing, last of six, attracted about 600 mem- 
bers of the association from 13 counties 

in the western part of the state. 

Increasing competition and how it may 
be met was discussed by the associa- 
tion’s executive vice president, Arthur 
L. Schwab of Staten Island. Victor F. 
Veness, deputy commissioner of the 
State Motor Vehicle Bureau, explained 
the financial responsibility law and other 
procedures of his agency. 

Walter F. Brooks, Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent, described the comming- 
ling law that his department administers. 
Two talks on public relations featured 
the panel. The new publicity program of 
the insurance agents’ association was 
evaluated by the group’s public relations 
counsel, Alleyn H. Beamish, and John 
N. Cosgrove, secretary of the American 
Insurance Co., spoke on company public 
relations. 

Emil T. Clauss of Buffalo, president of 
the New York State Association, re- 
viewed problems now facing the industry 
and the producers. 

The insurance agents’ crusade against 
compulsory automobile insurance, princi- 
pal subject of the meeting, was described 
by John G. Mayer, executive secretary 
of the association. Branded as “socialis- 
ic’ by most members of the insurance 
industry, the proposal for mandatory 


automobile 


auto insurance leaves many basic ques- 
tions unanswered, according to Mr. 
Mayer. 


State Senator George T. Manning and 
Assemblyman J. Eugene Goddard, A. 
Gould Hatch, Thomas F. Riley and Paul 
B. Hanks, Jr. were present at the 
dinner in the evening. 

The local committee in charge of ar- 
rangements consisted of R. E. Consler, 
A. J. Bamann, B. Budlong, J. W. Farrell, 
E. V. Foster, C. R. Mowris, R. F. Pa- 
viour, T. R. Tuke and C. H. Westerman. 
Raymond A. Muth, regional vice presi- 
dent, introduced the speakers. 





Goodell President of 
Springfield Local Board 


The executive committee of the 
Springfield, Mass., Board of Fire & 
Casualty Underwriters announces . ap- 
pointment of these officers for 1954: 
Stephen B. Goodell, president ; George E. 
Olmstead, vice president; Charles J. 
McMorrow, treasurer; Clayton W. 
James, secretary; Charles H. Skvirsky, 
assistant secretary; Everett Trombley, 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Goodell is treasurer of the Kinney 
Insurance Agency, Inc. 
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“WE ARE WHAT WE DO" 


99 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


AND BAIRD 


REINSURANCE 
and 


Intermediaries 


We are retained as consultants or as intermediaries by many 
Direct Underwriters who find it to their definite advantage to 
have our services available on a continuing basis. We deal only 
in REINSURANCE and ALLIED MATTERS and our job is to 


protect the interests of our clients. 


BEekman 3-5010 








WEGHORN 
HAS GOOD 
COMPANIES 


—because, 


as you now know— 


WEGHORN IS 
GOOD TO 
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BORO HALL AGENCY , EXPANDS 





Brooklyn Office Opens New York Branch 
at 17 John Street; John R. Tamm, 

Mer., Whitmore Parker Assistant 

The Boro Hall Insurance Agency, 26 
Court Street, Brooklyn, has added to its 
facilities with the opening of a New 
York office at 17 John Street. The New 
York office will be managed by John R. 
Tamm, who has resigned from his posi- 
tion with the Marine Office of America, 
to undertake this new endeavor. 

Mr. Tamm is well known among New 
York producers and in inland marine 
circles. Prior to his association with 
the Marine Office he was with the 
North British Group, Fire Association 
and Phoenix-London Group. He served 
for a term of four years during the 
war in the Artillery and Air Force. 

Whitmore Parker, who joined the 
agency several months ago, will assist 
Mr. Tamm. Mr. Parker has been in the 
insurance business since 1930 when he 
became associated with the Automobile 
of Hartford. When he left the Automo- 
bile in 1948 he was state agent with 
offices in Seattle, Wash. He then trans- 
ferred his activities to New York. Mr. 
Parker has specialized in inland marine 
coverages and will primarily be con- 
cerned with the supervision of the ma- 
rine department. 

Opening of a New York office is in 
keeping with the expansion program of 
the Boro Hall Insurance Agency, di- 
rected by Joseph Sassano and Albert H. 
Newman. The agency was established in 
1945 by Mr. Sassano. In March, 1951, 
he and Mr. Newman formed the present 
partnership. The agency writes classes 
of business beside life and casualty. 


EXCELSIOR FIELD CHANGES 





Keefer in New York With Headquarters 
at Syracuse; Briggs Special in Penn- 
sylvania Field 

Karl M. Keefer has joined the field 
staff of the Excelsior at Syracuse, N. Y.. 
replacing Alvin FE. Barrett, who found 
it necessary to give up traveling and has 
returned to his home in western Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Keefer has headquarters 
at the home office of Excelsior and will 
service New York agents, President For- 
rest H. Witmever announces. 

A graduate of the College of Engineer- 
ing at Svracuse Universitv Mr. Keefer 
entered fire insurance in 1915 with the 
predecessor to the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization. Later he 
was associated with the agency in Buf- 
falo for four years and subsequent to 
that has served various comnanies as 


field supervisor, traveling in New York 
and other eastern states. 
The Excelsior has named Robert J. 


Briggs as special agent in central and 
western Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Homer City. He will relieve Paul 
Pizor of the part of the large territory 
the latter has been covering. 


Mr. Briggs comes from an insurance 
family, his late father having been state 
agent for Crum & Forster in western 


Pennsvlvania and his uncle now sérves 
as field sunervisor for another company 
in West Virginia. Mr. Briggs was born 
in Pittsburgh and served the Buffalo 
Insurance Co. for several years before 
returning now to Pennsylvania. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 
Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. 1,155. 451,338. 
Organized 1906 


HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
120 So. LaSalle Street Newark I, New Jersey 220 Bush Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois San Francisco 6, Calif, 
eitAl Sto 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT BY Standard FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
912 Commerce Street “es ogee 102 Maiden Lane 
Dallas 2, Texas 4Ny ins¥™ New York 5, New York 


206 Sansome Street 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENTS San Francisco 4, Calif, 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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JOHNSON HEADS CALIF. ASSN. 


1,300 Attend Agents’ Convention at Los 
Angeles; Voice Criticism of Bureau 
Auto Rating Plan 
The California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at its 46th annual conven- 
tion elected these officers: president, 
Ceorge O. Johnson, Oakland; vice pres- 
ident, Paul Wolcott, Jr. San Diego; 
secretary-treasurer, B. Franklin Knapp, 
Fresno; state national director, Robert 

E. Battles, Los Angeles. 

The convention at Los Angeles broke 
all records in the way of attendance with 
1,300 delegates -gistered and_partici- 
pating in the sessions. Addresses by 
President E. J. Seymour, NAIA; Insur- 
ance Commissioner John R. Maloney, 
and Manager William Leslie of the Na 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
were the outstanding talks of the ses- 
sion 

\ resolution on the automobile insur 
ance situation concluded as_ follows: 
“That our officers be instructed to trans- 
mit our conclusions to our representa 
tives at the national level in the hope 
that the assistance now offered will nid 
the joint conference so that the Ameri 
‘an Agency System will maintain and 
binenigiibiis its position of leadership in 
this vital field of insurance. 

Another, critical of the NBCU automo- 
bile classifies ation plan, read: “That fo 
meet the widespread dissatisfaction with 
the plan we urge upon the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters an im 
mediate re-examination of its rating p'an 
and to accelerate conferences now undet1 
way with the representatives of produce 
organization to the - that an accept 
ab le rating plan will be brought about.” 

he third of some import was that the 
alifornia Association urges, in the 
interest of the insuring public and om 
industry as a whole, that the National 
sureau of Casualty Underwriters distrib 
ute all kieapaaag data involving rate o 
rule changes to companies and producers 
at least seven days prior to the effective 
date of said changes, and at least seven 
davs prior to any release of any an 
nouncement of rate or rule changes to 
the public press.” 





Benjamin Weaver Long 
Prominent in Insurance 


Benjamin Blount Weaver, assistant U 
S. manager of the Pearl and vice presi- 
dent of the Monarch Fire and_ the 
Eureka-Security Fire and Marine in New 
York, died in Lynchburg, Va., November 
4. He is survived by his wife, Martha, 
and son, Charles, of the American Em- 
bassy in Manchester, England. Mr 
Weaver suffered a heart attack in May 
of this year, but had returned to his 
desk in August. 

Mr. Weaver was born in Wilson, 
N. C., where he received his education 
He was originally associated with the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
and later joined the National Union. He 
left that company to be assistant secre- 
tary, later becoming vice president and 
director of the National Liberty. 

He joined the Pearl in 1935 as assistant 
manager of the Middle and Southern de- 
partments in Philadelphia and was ap 
pointed manager of that office in 1948 
With consolidation of the Philadelphia 
office with the New York office of the 
company he was transferred to New 
York in 1949. In July of last year he 
was made an assistant U. S. manager of 
the Pearl and elected vice president of 
the affiliated companies. 


R. A. Corroon Requiem Mass. 

A solemn requiem mass for Richard 
A. Corroon will be celebrated 7 iy, Fri- 
day 13, at the Church of Our Lady of 
Victory, William and Pine Streets, New 
York Citv. The mass will be at 11 a.m 
nd the Right Reverend Richard J] 
Pigott will be the celebrant. Mr Cor- 
roon, late head of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds Group, died on November 14, 1946. 














THIS Is | = 
: SUsiness? 


Yes. An important business to the man who owns it. 
That’s why he buys insurance. 

Everything but Business Interruption Insurance. 

Why doesn’t he buy that—when an 

interruption in his business by a windstorm, fire or 
explosion ... and the resulting loss of income 

...can mean “out of business” for him. 

Perhaps he and the thousands of “unsold” merchants, 
large and small, haven’t been made actively aware 

of the merits of Business Interruption Insurance. 
Could it be that you are deciding that prospects in your 
own backyard don’t want this protection ... 

before you tell them about it P 


ROYAL? LIVERPCOL 


CASUALTY ® FIRE * MARINE « SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO. LTD. © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY » QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY » STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CQUIPARY/LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 











FIRE ADJUSTERS SCHOOL 


GAB Holding Advanced Class for Senior 
Adjusters; Handling Technical 
Aspects of Claim Settlements 


A new phrase in General Adjustment 
3ureau’s educational program began on 
November 9. An advanced class for 
senior fire adjusters starts in New York 
City under the direction of the division 
This class, 
composed of 26 adjusters from as many 
branch offices throughout the Eastern 
department, will run for two weeks. 


of education and research. 


This class will enter upon an = ac- 
celerated course of study of the more 
technical aspects of fire loss adjusting 
and the adjustment of claims under busi- 
ness interruption and miscellaneous time 
element coverages. Among other sub- 
jects, the curriculum will include report- 
ing forms, demolition and increased cost 
of construction insurance, boiler—ma- 
chinery—public utility coverages, moral 
hazard, and subrogation. 

Instructors for this advanced school 
have been selected from the senior gen- 
eral adjusters and division managers in 
the Eastern department. In addition guest 
lecturers have been invited to participate. 
Among these will be George I. Gross of 
Powers, Kaplan & Berger; R. C. Wil- 
liams, secretary and general adjuster, 
Hanover Fire; B. E. Prentice, assistant 
secretary, Hartford Steam Boiler; Lewis 
A. Vincent, general manager, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and mem- 
bers of his executive staff. 


Preston & Olmstead, Inc. 
Honored by Travelers 


Preston and Olmstead, one of the lead- 
ing agencies of Springfield, Mass., was 
honored by the Travelers Insurance Co. 
this month on the 85th anniversary of 
representation of the company by the 
general agency in Hampden County. 
Harvey R. Preston is president of the 
agency and George FE. Olmstead 
treasurer. They have had the agency 
contract since 1932. 

The general agency, first assigned to 
Homer G. Gilmore in 1868, was among 
the first created by Travelers, which 
will celebrate its 90th birthday as a 
company next year. In 1908 Stuart Gold- 
thwaite bought an interest in the county 
agency from Mr. Gilmore. The Gilmore 
and Goldthwaite concern was bought 
out by Preston and Olmstead in 1932. 
But the agency, as such, has a record 
of 85 years, continuous operation. 

Esmond E wing of Hartford, executive 
vice president of Travelers, presented a 
plaque at the dinner to Mr. Olmstead 
in recognition of Preston and Olmstead’s 
contribution to the 85-year history of the 
agency. The plaque was done in gold 
facing on a background of mahogany, 
with a special inscription. 

Other vice presidents of the company 
going from Hartford for the occasion 
were Harold McKay, Virgil .V. Roby, 
Perry C. Carter, and George Peterson. 
In all, some 30 men in the company and 
the agency attended. 


Eblin General Adjuster 


Clark A. Eblin has been named gen- 
eral adjuster by the General Adjustment 
Bureau. He will be concerned with the 
more complicated and important losses 
in West Virginia in addition to his du- 
ties as manager of the Charleston branch 
office. 

Mr. Eblin joined the bureau in 1937 
as a staff adjuster at Wheeling, W. Va. 
after previous insurance company adjust- 
ing experience. During the war he spent 
two years in the European theatre of 
operations and upon his discharge from 
the Armed Forces returned to the 
Wheeling branch. On February 1, 1946, 
he was appointed manager of the ‘newly 
opened Parkersburg, W. Va., office and 
two years later was tra insferred to the 
Charleston branch as manager. 
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States Self Insurance Depends On 
Ability To Assume Risk Of Losses 


A company’s ability to assume risk of 
a loss is the only really basic guide in 
determining what and how to insure, ac- 
cording to William H. Ellsworth, as- 
sistant general counsel, law, insurance 
and tax department, Ceco Steel Products 
Corporation, Chicago. He spoke at Chi- 
cago yesterday before corporate insur- 
ance managers attending the American 
Management Association’s national in- 
surance conference at the Palmer House. 

Except when an insurance company 
provides an especially needed service, 
what and how to insure depends pri- 
marily on whether a particular business 
has risks that it cannot afford and there- 
fore must spread, Mr. Ellsworth said. 
Since a small merchant will be severely 
hurt by almost any loss, he must spread 
his risks by insuring to the hilt. A 
medium-sized company can stand a mod- 
est amount of loss and therefore can 
save the cost of insurance carrier serv- 
ices in several areas. Large companies 
can assume a number of risks since they 
have tremendous spreads of risk within 
their own businesses. 


Why It Pays to Self - Insure 


Any premium is based upon prospec- 
tive losses, plus the carrier’s expense and 
profit, Mr. Ellsworth reminded the in- 
surance managers. If a business has its 
normal share of losses and can accept 
them without great harm, then it will 
pay out over a period of time only the 
equivalent of the loss portion of the 
premium and will save the equivalent 
of the portion of the premium repre- 
sented by the carrier’s expense and 
profit. “To insure in this circumstance 
is to gamble that one’s losses will be 
greater than the norm. It seems to us 
that one might as well gamble that 
losses will be less than the norm and 
possibly come up with a real saving.” 

In considering whether a company can 
afford a nossible loss, Mr. Ellsworth sug- 
gested, “be sure to consider the income 
tax implications, because by and large 
large losses are deductible.” And don’t 
be led astray by the temptations of bar- 
gain premiums. “Beware of the foot-in- 
door bid which is too low to give the 
carrier a modest profit. If the bid is too 
good to be true, ‘ass it up, because 
within a short time the carrier, having 
taken you from your prior connection, 
will come crying for an increase on 
the ground that it is losing money.” 

Even a_ part-time insurance’ buyer 
should learn as much as he can about 
insurance, Mr. Ellsworth warned. “Al- 
though we are small insurance-wise, we 
endeavor to learn all we can about how 
and when to insure, realizing that we 
are the only ones who can decide upon 
insurance coverages solely upon the basis 
of our own interests.” The company that 
fails to assemble its own information 
risks the fate of the small company 
whose president “entrusted the entire 
insurance program of the company to 
.. . a golf course and cocktails type 
of broker. Upon examining the com- 
Dany’s program, we found, among other 
blatant extravagances, that the principal 
factory buildings of the company were 
covered b-- fire insurance in an amount 
almost double their insurable value.” 

Except for automobile property dam- 
age liability and a general catastrophe 
cover of $100,000 with an excess of 
$10,000, Ceco does not insure against 
damage to the property of others, Mr. 
Ellsworth reported. The reason, he said, 
is not onlv that the companv can af- 
ford the loss. Because we know the 
construction industry better than the 
professional adjusters, we believe we can 
do a better job of settling claims.” 

“Our claimants are almost always our 
customers, the general contractors on 
construction projects, and with customer 
good will involved in the settlement of 
virtually every claim, we wish to be our 
own claim adjusters.” 

On the other hand, he said, Ceco does 


not undertake adjustment of any por- 
tion of its other casualty liabilities, auto- 
mobile, workmen’s compensation, and 
third party bodily injury. The company 
is engaged in subcontracting and in 
trucking in almost every state. 

“We haven’t the trained personnel nor 


the geographical spread to adjust claims 
arising from all our activities. We defi- 
nitely need the expert services of an 
insurance carrier to perfrom these serv- 
ices for us. Further, we believe that em- 
ploye relations are better if a compensa- 
tion carrier, rather than the employer, 
adjusts the claims of employes.” 
Applying the principle of insuring 
“only risks you cannot afford to assume 
is not harmful to the insurance indus- 
try,” Mr. Ellsworth emphasized. “We 
are merely focusing attention on what 
insurance is designed to do. No reputable 
broker will sell you a cover you do not 


need. But where you need a spread of 
risk there is no other solution than in- 
surance.” 


GLENS FALLS SPECIAL 

The Glens Falls announces appoint- 
ment of Perry R. Jones as special agent 
for Arkansas and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at 412 Boyle Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, to succeed Norman G. 
Callaway who has resigned because of 
ill health. Mr. Jones is being transferred 
from the Oklahoma territory where he 
has been in charge of the company’s 
affairs since 1950. 





GLENS FALLS EXTRAS 


Specialty lines of insurance require the services of 
specialists te write them correctly. That is why our 
agents are glad that the Cotton Fire and Marine 
Underwriters operates as our cotton department. 
Through this organization we offer facilities for the 
writing of fire and lightning insurance on per bale 


reporting forms for cotton warehousemen and cot- 


ton gin operators who have a baling risk; also, 


through this organization we offer a market for writ- 
ing “‘all risks”’ (excepting war, country damage on 
shore and influx on open storage) for cotton mer- 
chants, cotton ginners, and cotton warehousemen 


having a transit risk. Its territory constitutes all of 
the United States and Canada, while transportation 
risks are handled on a world-wide basis. The prin- 
cipal forms written are insured warehouse receipts, 


compress liability to transportation lines, buyers 
transit, ginners transit, and full marine. Here is 
another Glens Falls Extra which is a valuable asset 
to many of our agents. 


“Old and Tried"’ Organized 1849 


Tipitte- 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J Glens Falls, New York 
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ROYAL GUARDS DINE 


600 Veteran Employes of Royal-Liverpool 
Group at Statler Banquet; Conick 
Honored; McGuirk President 

The Royal Guards, an association of 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group em- 
ployes with 25 years or more of service, 
held their 17th annual dinner October 
30 at the Hotel Statler. 

Organized in 1937, the Guards today 
number 955 members, an increase of 45 
over last year. At the dinner 592 were 
present from all parts of the U. S. to 
hear addresses by Guards President A. 
K. Carlin, H. C. Conick, general attorney, 
and Clarke Smith, U. S. manager and 
president. 

Mr. Conick, due to retire the end of 
this year, was present for the last time 
in his official capacity. The Guards pre- 
sented him with a television set. Mr. 
Conick spoke of his years with the group 
and remarked that whatever success he 
has had was due to the Royal’s high 
calibre of personnel. After his retire- 
ment Mr. Conick plans to reside in 
Phoenix, Ariz., eight months of the year 
and spend his summers on Long Island. 

Mr. Smith paid tribute to Mrs. Conick 
who, though never a member of the 
Guards, had contributed much to the 
group. By chance, the Guards dinner 
took place on the eve of Mr. and Mrs. 
Conick’s 30th wedding anniversary. 

J. J. McGuirk, Jr., secretary and as- 
sistant general counsel, was. elected 
president of the Guards. His term of 
office will be for two years. 


New York Buyers to Hear 


Dekker on BI Insurance 
Nicholas Dekker, secretary of the 
America Fore Insurance Group, will 
speak on business interruption and other 
time element coverages at a luncheon 
meeting of the New York Chapter of the 
National Insurance Buyers Association 
on Thursday, November 19, at the Hotel 
Martinique, New York City. He will dis- 
cuss the interrelation of BI insurance 
with extra expense, rent and rental value 
coverage. Luncheon will be served at 
12:20 o'clock in order that the meeting 
may be closed at 2 p.m. 

Developments of business interruption 
insurance are closely followed by corpo- 
rate insurance buyers and indications are 
that this meeting will be largely at- 
tended. 

The New York Chapter will hold its 
annual Christmas luncheon party on De- 
cember 10. 


Arizona Agents Elect 


Lester Curtis was named president of 
the Arizona Association of Insurance 
Agents, succeeding J. Will Howell of 
Tucson. Mr. Curtis, who has been in 
the insurance field at Phoenix for 22 
years, manages the National Insurance 
Agency. 

Other officers named at the convention 
of the annual meeting were Dick Drach 
man, Tucson, vice president; L. King 
Taylor, Phoenix, secretary-treasurer; 
Paul Jones, Tucson, director, and Harry 
Nason, Phoenix, reelected secretary. 
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Starts Wednesday, Dec. 2, for 
Brokers’ Examination on March 18, 1954 
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Appointed Vice President 
American-Equity Group 





RAY K. DAVIS 


Joseph Weintraub, president of the 
American-Equity Insurance Group, of 
Miami, Fla., announces appointment of 
Ray K. Davis as vice president and 
agency director. Mr. Davis succeeds 
Frank G. Gillingham, who has entered 
the general agency business in Florida. 

Mr. Davis was previously associated 
with the Penn-Liberty Insurance Co. as 
president, and was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the North Star Reinsurance of 
New York City. For 18 years he was 
associated with the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. of Baltimore. 

The American-Equity Group, com- 
prised of the American Title and Insur- 
ance Co., Equity General, and Baloise 
Fire, Ltd., United States branch, has its 
home office at 901 N. E. Second Avenue, 
Miami. It operates nationally in the fire 
and casualty fields as a general agency 
company. 


Spiese Glens Falls 
Fire Supt. at Chicago 


The Glens Falls has announced ap- 
pointment of Charles Stanley Spiese as 
superintendent of the fire division of 
the metropolitan branch at Chicago for 
the Glens Falls Group. He will also have 
charge of the company’s Chicago service 
office facilities handling fire insurance 
brokerage items on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. Spiese joined the Glens Falls 
Group in 1938 and, with the exception 
of 33 months in the Armed Services 
during World War II, has served con- 
tinuously with these companies since 
that time. Since 1949 he has held the 
position of special agent in the Chicago 
metropolitan territory. 


Eckhouse Opens Office 


Robert D. Eckhouse, who recently es- 
tablished his own public relations and 
advertising consulting firm, announces 
that his headquarters will be in the 
Flatiron Building, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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AETNA CHANGES IN BOSTON 





Guertin Transferred to Home Office at 
Hartford; Steele Claim Dept. Mana- 
ger; O’Connell Asst. Mer. 

Several changes and promotions in the 
claim department of the Aetna Insurance 
Group’s Boston office are announced by 
President Clinton L. Allen. Francis L. 
Guertin, manager of the Boston claim de- 
partment, will be promoted and trans- 
ferred to Hartford where he will be 
associated with the claim department as 
an attorney. Thomas E. Steele, assistant 
manager of the Boston claim depart- 
ment, will be made manager, and William 
H. O’Connell, Jr., at present claims su- 
pervisor, will be promoted to assistant 
manager. These changes become effec- 
tive December 1. 

Mr. Guertin is a graduate of Boston 
University Law School and a member of 
the Massachusetts and Federal Bars. He 
was born in Boston in 1904 and was in 
the general practice of law from 1927 
through 1942. He went to the Boston 
claim division of the Aetna Group in 
1948. 

Mr. Steele started his insurance career 
in New York City and was claim mana- 
ger and assistant claim manager for sev- 
eral companies. In 1933 he became New 
England claim manager for the Phoenix- 
London Group in Boston, and left that 
company to join the Aetna Insurance 
Group in 1940 as assistant manager of 
the claim department. 

Mr. O’Connell was employed by the 
Aetna Group in 1936 as an underwriter 
in the Boston office. Two years later he 
joined the claim department as an ad- 
juster in Boston and Worcester County. 
He was made claim supervisor in 1944. 


Hazel Slated to Head 
Mountain Field Club 


The Mountain Insurance Field Club 
will hold its annual meeting November 
16 at the Manchester Country Club, 
Manchester, N. H. Guests will include 
officers of the Manchester Fire & Casu- 
alty Association. Nominated for officers 
are George W. Hazel, president; Law- 
rence E. Billings, vice president; treas- 
urer, Warren L. Wright, and secretary, 
Frederick Boger. William A. Clay is now 
president and Mr. Hazel vice president. 


Brokers on Losses 


(Continued from Page 41) 


elry was listed on her policy, her re- 
covery was limited to $250. The jewelry 
should have been scheduled or blanket 
on jewelry increased. 

Don’t Ask for Favors 

Please stop asking adjusters for fa- 
vors. I don’t think you need his favors. 
You may want quick service. He is 
duty bound to give it to you. You may 
want the assured to be dealt with gently 
and courteously. This, too, the adjuster is 
bound to do for you. 

Surely, on occasion you may urgently 
need extraordinary accommodation. In 
such cases, I suggest you apprise the 
adjuster of the facts and arrange for a 
conference with the company If they 
can do so without discrimination, most 
companies are glad to help you. As for 
the adjuster, he can recommend pay- 
ment only in the amount which he can 
honestly justify to the company. For 
any commitment beyond this he will be 
criticized. 

In this connection, the adjuster’s de- 
termination of the sound value of used 
property often presents a problem. He 
will ask your assured for purchase bills 
to prove value, particularly for items 
claimed to be recent acquisitions. Often 
invoices cannot be obtained. In_ that 
event you cannot expect the adjuster to 
Waive depreciation or limit it to 5% 
or 10%. 

Nor can we reasonably accept the alle- 
gation that articles purchased some 
years ago were never or rarely worn or 


used. This is usually impossible to prove not a treat. 
and places us in an awkward position _ erally. 
with our superiors when we glibly repeat a new 


every effort toward agreement with the the highest 


adjuster. If both broker and adjuster educated personnel the insurance or any When will these assureds learn that 
will remember each other’s responsibili- other 1 y has ever seen. This fact company claim personnel have risen 
ties, most difficulties will usually disap- is being reflected in a constant'y improv- above the level of the bellhop, bootblack 
pear. But if necessary, arrange for a ing loss service dedicated to making sat- or porter! The public seems sorely in 
three sided, not a one sided, conference’ isfied customers of vour assureds. Yet, need of vane education along these 


with the company. too small 


No Treats for Adjusters 


I mean this, of course, lit- ant saying, “I know your job is to cut 
I live and work these days among my claim down as low as possible—now 
generation of carefully selected go ahead, what would you like to know.” 
these allegations in our reports. company claim men, many of whom are Starting with this premise, that type of 

The sound and wise practice in the coming executives, and | am proud to assured thinks he has to wine and dine 
event of difference of opinion is to make © say that J 
type and best trained and adjustment. 


percentage of the insured lines and the responsibility for this is 
public are aware of company efforts in mutually ours and yours. Tell your as- 
this direction. 
Give the adjuster fair treatment but even open my mouth, I find some claim-  treat—just fair treatment. 
















represent in my opinion you, and offer a gratuity to get a fair 


Time and again, before I sureds, please, that we don’t want a 





The 


factory 
that went 


to sea! 


























































Not long ago, a man came to the United States to buy a cotton 
mill. When the deal was closed, he ordered the mill “wrapped up 
and sent” to Pakistan! 

And that’s exactly what happened. 

Brick by brick, the factory was taken apart. Every loom, vat, 
nut and bolt was crated, sent to New York and loaded onto a 
ship. But the transaction could never have taken place without 
one item the buyer carried back in his pocket—insurance! 

One U. S. broker handled the entire coverage from the time the 
first bolt was loosened in Pawtucket, until the last bolt was 
tightened in Pakistan. What’s more he arranged everything — 
marine and shore covers — through a single source! 

It was easy. He simply brought his information to American 
International Underwriters. AIU specialists drew up the cover- 
age required. 

AIU makes it easy for any U.S. broker to handle overseas risks 
—risks now found in every U.S. business community. An alert 2% 
of brokers are harvesting millions in commissions annually on 
such exposures. Millions more go by default to other sources. 

AIU writes policies in American terms. Yet they conform to 
the insurance laws and customs of the country concerned. Claims 
are handled on the spot, by AIU international representatives in 
all countries of the free world. Payment is prompt, and in the 
same currency as the premium. This includes U.S. dollars where 
local laws permit. 

With private American foreign exposures now over 15 billion 
dollars, there is a crying need for American protection and 
American service overseas. Your portfolio should include it. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign 
risks. Take them to AIU—and AIU is your expert. For full 
information and literature, write to Dept. E of the AIU office 
nearest you. Or call in person. 
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AMA Hears J. A. North 


(Continued from Page 1) 


portant in order to progress and meet 
modern business demands, but the public 
or policyholders should not become our 
laboratory. There are ample facilities 
for experimentation before any form of 
sales counter.” 

careful investi- 
carrier as 


broker, he 


coverage is put on the 
Mr. North suggested 
gation of both broker and 
well as of coverage. The 
said, should have long training and ex- 
perience. His company market should 
contain strong financial stability, unques- 
tioned integrity, and a reputation for fair 
loss adjustments. He should be a con- 
tributor to loss prevention services and 





JOHN A. NORTH 


have a solid background in the particular 


involved. “The 


underwriting problem 
price then btamase secondary.” 
Era of Experiments 

During the past five years, Mr. North 
reported, there have been more experi- 
mental coverages developed for sale than 
were devised in the preceding 50 years. 
“Some may turn out well; some will not. 
Some companies can stand the failure of 
an experiment; some may not. That is 
one reason you must make certain your 
carrier is one that is likely to survive; 
it may mean your own hide as well.” 

Check on the insurance company’s 
loss-paying ability, shock-proof reinsur- 
ances, reserves, experience ‘and character 
of management, and relations with stock- 
holders, policyholders, and employes, Mr. 
North suggested. The broker or agent, 
he said, rarely inquires about such mat- 
ters. “His commission and your rate 
are no guarantee of the company’s abil- 
ity to meet hurricane, earthquake, con- 
flagration, or serious liability claims in 
succession, and any one catastrophe 
might impair the very strength you had 
counted upon. 

In buying insurance, he advised, ap- 
ply the same yards ticks that financial 
institutions apply to the buying of capi- 
tal stock, and “expect the same perform- 
ance from our insurance salesmen as you 
proclaim for the promotion of your own 
product.” 


“Survival of the fittest,’ Mr. North 
concluded, “depends basically upon 
knowing all the facts and acting upon 


them with the best judgment you have 
at your command. When you buy 
insurance, you are purch: asing more than 
a share of stock. You cannot watch indi- 
cators like the stock market, but you 
can find out a great deal through your 
agent if you are inquisitive. It is really 
important information because you are 
insuring the life of your corporation.” 


DOWIS HOME whe a AGENT 

Duane S. Dowis has been employed by 
the Home Soibaniaed Co. as a special 
igent at its Great Falls, Montana office, 
effective immediately. Mr. Dowis, who 
has had local agency experience in Colo- 
rado, will serve under the supervision 
of State Agent Aitken. 





New Hampshire Cos. 
Seek State Tax Cut 


A reduction from 2 to 1% in the 
state premium tax on their domestic 
business was proposed by New Hamp- 
shire insurance companies at a hearing 
conducted by a state legislature interim 
committee which is studying possible 
changes in New Hampsnire’s over-all tax 
structure. 

Speaking for the New Hampshire in- 
surance industry, Dudley W. Orr, Con- 
cord attorney, told the committee that 
such a reduction would be in line with 


similar preferential treatment accorded 
to companies domiciled in other states. 
Revenue loss to the state from such a 
reduction would only amount to $46,442, 
according to Orr, who said this is “less 
than the average annual increase in all 
premium taxes during the last 10 years.” 

Orr said the New Hampshire compa- 
ries further want no change, especially 
upward revision, in the general 2% tax 
rate applicable to premiums on insurance 
risks in New Hampshire written by for- 
eign companies. He warned that if this 
rate was increased on foreign compa- 
nies, retaliatory action could be expected 
from other states. 


Middle Atlantic Chapter, 
CPCU, to Hear Souders 


The next meeting of the Middle At- 
lantic Chapter of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Underwrit- 
ers will be held on Tuesday, November 
17, at noon, at the Downtown Club in 
the Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia, 
Virgil W. Souders, secretaary of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, will 
speak on “The Manufacturers Output 
Policy—A Concept of Multiple Line Un- 
derwriting.” 
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The PIONEERS 
came forward... 


We think of pioneers as those 
courageous people who despite 
danger and hardship fought their 
way through forest, across prairie 
and desert—ever expanding the 


However, in the cities there 
also were pioneers. They were 
men whose courage and vision 
helped expand our economic 


Among these were the fore- 
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sighted businessmen who estab- 
lished an industry vitally impor- 
tant to the growth of our nation 
—INSURANCE! 

This year seven American 
insurance companies, two of 
which belong to the America 
Fore Insurance Group, are cele- 
brating their 100th anniversaries. 

Their founders had foresight 
and courage. 

They, too, were pioneers! 





100 YEARS || 


This year America Fore is observing 100 
years of proven insurance protection by 
two of its : 
Insurance Company and the Fidelity-Phenix eS 
Fire Insurance Company. oS 

When you insure through America Fore 
you enjoy freedom from worry built upon 
experience, character and strength. 

For the name of a nearby America Fore 
Insurance Man, call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25. 
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* Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


* Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
* American Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
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Prompt Cover of New Risks Urged 
To Avoid Danger Caused by Delay 


Always insure before, not after, a loss 
occurs, L. H. Wiggers, manager of insur- 
ance and real estate, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, advised the American 
Management Association’s two-day in- 
surance conference at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. He addressed the national 
meeting of corporate insurance managers 
as part of a panel group discussing what 
and how to insure. : 

When you find a risk that requires 
insurance, place it promptly, Mr. Wig- 
gers urged; “there are too many tragic 
examples of what may happen when 
prompt decisions are not reached.” Re- 
cently a Procter & Gamble employe be- 
came eligible for Group life insurance. 
The plan was explained to him, “but he 
could not bring himself to sign the appli- 
cation. On the very next night that man 
was killed, and the widow had to be told 
there was no life insurance.” 


When to Insure 


On another occasion the Procter & 
Gamble insurance department found it 
had not been notified of a large amount 
of merchandise stored in an open field 
near one of the company’s factories. The 
error was discovered, and insurance 
placed on Tuesday. The following Friday 
there was a fire in the field, and much 
of the merchandise was _ destroyed. 
“That,” said Mr. Wiggers, “is the best 
example I can give you of when to in- 
sure.” 

The insurance manager whose com- 
pany has a poor loss record has no 
trouble deciding what to insure, Mr. 
Wiggers pointed out, “the loss record 
tells him.” But if experience has been 
good, what to insure and what not to 
insure becomes a matter of judgment. 

To know what to insure, one must 
have the facts, Mr. Wiggers declared. 
The buyer should have before him an 
outline of the business procedure of his 
company—processes, types of business 
done, plant locations, and types of con- 
struction. To make sure that the insur- 
ance manager is kept informed of 
changes and additions, he should be no- 
tified of top management decisions, Mr. 
Wiggers said. At Procter & Gamble the 
insurance manager receives a copy of 
each resolution passed by the general 
management administrative committee, 
which authorizes additions to plants, new 
plants, changes in processes, and similar 
new developments. It is then up to the 
insurance manager to confer with the 
department concerned and obtain more 
specific information. 


Keeping Watch Over All Plants 


The insurance manager should be thor- 
oughly familiar with all departments and 
plant locations, according to Mr. Wig- 
gers. At Procter & Gamble various 
members of the insurance department 
regularly visit factories, mills, and offices 
to keep in touch with what is going on 
and build up close relationships with 
managers and employes. Losses also are 
the means of developing closer relations 
with other departments. 

Loss experience information is essen- 
tial, although, Mr. Wiggers pointed out, 
it is not always easy to obtain, particu- 
larly in workmen’s compensation and 
other forms of casualty. Experience fig- 
ures supplied by insurance companies are 
incomplete and difficult to reconcile. 

_ Therefore, Mr. Wiggers advised, the 
insured should maintain complete statis- 
tical records and should insist on accu- 
rate statistics for each individual case 
trom his insurance company. “To cor- 
rect errors in original estimates it is 
necessary to continue to check with in- 
surance companieis as long as cases re- 
main open. This sounds like a tedious 
task, and it is, but I know of no other 
Way to get the facts.” If mortality tables 
are used, as in workmen’s compensation, 
“the important thing is to see that both 
the insured and the insurance companies 


are using the same tables and loss esti- 
mates.” 


Two factors influence Procter & Gam- 
ble’s decision to insure or not to insure, 
Mr. Wiggers reported, the company’s 
record over the years and the insurance 
companies’ record in providing services 


and rates. If the company is large 
enough to take a $500,000 loss, it does 
not need as much insurance coverage as 
the firm to which a $5,000 loss would be 
a catastrophe. If the company’s loss 
record is better than that of the economy 
as a whole, outside insurance may not 
be justified. On small risks where the 
expected losses can be forecast fairly 
easily, to carry insurance may simply be 
“trading dollars with insurance compa- 
nies.” 

However, from the service standpoint, 
insurance may be justified even on small, 
predictable risks. In casualty risks, where 


the public is involved, Procter & Gamble 
feels it is “the part of wisdom to let in- 
surance companies carry the ball.” On 
the other hand, P. & G. prefers to pay 
workmen’s compensation direct. 

In determining how to insure, Procter 
& Gamble follows a flexible plan, Mr. 
Wiggers reported, using general cover- 
age, automatic coverage, and agreed 
amount contracts. Efforts are made to 
keep the number of reports required to 
a minimum. Information about insur- 
ance markets comes either from brokers 
or agents or from direct contacts with 
insurance companies. 
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Committee of Declaration of Independence signers marching out to a reading of 
the t d. to the people assembled outside Independence Hail. From 
a painting by E. L. Henry. Courtesy of Mr. Lewis Gouverneur Morris, owner. 
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Safeguarding independence 


To the founders of our country, independence meant spiritual 
freedom, self respect, the right of the individual to choose a way 
of life—precepts now taken for granted as a birthright. To the 


average individual, independence also means financial freedom, a 
freedom constantly in jeopardy through destruction of his property 


or earning power. 


Devising reliable insurance to protect this latter freedom has 
been the business of the Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies for over eighty years. 


Learn how easily and economically you can safeguard your 
interests with sound insurance. Call one of Great American’s 
17,000 local agents, or your own broker. Either will gladly give you, 
without obligation, the benefit of his expert advice. 


Great American Group 


Sf Insurance Companies commun rere 


GREAT AMERICAN + GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY « AMERICAN ALLIANCE + AMERICAN NATIONAL + DETROIT FIRE & MARINE » MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE + ROCHESTER AMERICAN 
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NAIC Uniform Accounting Proposals 
To Be Revised Following Objections 


Recommendations on uniform account- 
ing will be revised prior to the forthcom- 
ing mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in Miami, starting November 30. A reso- 
lution of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies opposing certain sec- 
tions of the report, along with other 
industry objections were filed at hear- 
ings held in Chicago by the NAIC. 

The NAIC’s May 5 report, rejected at 
San Francisco meeting of the NAIC last 
June, contained a section which stated 
that “it is the opinion of the committee 
that uniform accounting indications 
should be used as a guide in the deter- 
mination of the expense portion of 
rates.” It added that “It is not intended 
that this section be construed as_ pre- 
venting any insurer from taking inde- 
pendent action where permitted by law, 
in the making of rates.” 


Objections Cited 


The casualty resolution was filed, it 
was explained, in the belief that adop- 
tion of these sections of the May 5 re- 
port would (1) “Forecast an unwarranted 
and unnecessary intrusion in the field 
of management, which is not uniform, 
and should not be required to be, but to 
the contrary is diverse in nature and 
properly so,” and (2) would “result in 
distorting and harmful application and 
interpretation of the rating laws of the 
several states contrary to their history, 
intent and their present provisions.” 

Opening the hearing, Joseph Collins, 
New York Department and chairman of 
the NAIC subcommittee, said its purpose 
was to revise the May 5 report to make 
it acceptable. He listed eight items for 
consideration: expense groups, definitions 
of expense groups, methods of allocation 
to lines of business, methods of leading 
expenses in rates, collection expenses, 
uniform accounting indications supple- 
mental expense reports and allocated loss 
adjustment expense. He admitted under 
questioning by Charles A. Loughin, 
general counsel of the Home, that the 
subject matter of the report was to be a 
consideration in rate-making, although 
he insisted the report dealt with “details” 
and rate-making with “aggregates.” He 
explained the report was “advisory.” 

Opposing the report, J. Raymond 
Berry, general counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, said that 
“if you are going to impose upon the 
fire insurance companies a system of ex- 
pense loading inconsistent with our pres- 
ent rate-making procedures, we cannot 
go along with you.” 

Acquisition Cost Fears 

Also speaking against the report, 
Charles F. J. Harrington, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, urged post- 
ponement of decision on the report 
pending accumulation of additional data. 
He indicated concern at a possible intru- 
sion into the management function by 
regulatory authorities—a concern which 
was denied by Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Harrington insisted, however, that 
his organization wanted to know the 
manner and extent the reports were to 
be used in the rate-making function. He 
asked delay in decision to permit his 
group to meet with other interested 
groups for further study. 

Vestal Lemmon, executive director of 
the National Association of Independent 
Insurers, also spoke against the report 
There is “grave legal doubt,” he stated, 
that companies outside of New York are 
required to follow uniform accounting 
instructions. 

Testifying for the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters, T. O. Carlson 
said his organization has actually used 
insurance expense exhibits for many 
years as considerations in the making of 
rates. However, he objected to the 





phraseology of the Commissioners’ May 
5 report, stating that his group felt 
strongly against the use of uniform ac- 
counting “indications” as guides on the 
ground that a general recommendation 
might have unfortunate consequences. 
Walter M. Sheldon, past president of 
the National Association of Insurance 


Agents, said he was fearful of the im- 
pact of the report on commissions. He 
supported Mr. Harrington in seeking 
postponement of decision, pending a 
possible meeting with representatives of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies to study the matter 
further. 


LEO F. ROMBAUT DIES 
Leo F. Rombaut, 54, an insurance pro- 
ducer with Wolfert Brothers, Rochester, 
N. Y., for many years, died recently 
after a year’s illness. 


| 





WIN MUTUAL AD AWARDS 

The Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis., won first place 
among casualty insurance companies, and 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., won first place among 
fire insurance companies in the annual 
insurance advertising competi- 
tion judged at Chicago. Representative 
exhibits, including award winners, will 


mutual 


be on display at Chicago’s Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, November 15-18. Each took 
13 awards. 


TROUBLE BREWING 


on foreign soil 


In India, Sweden, or Venezuela, chemicals some- 
times become troublesome—human error creeps 
into the laboratories of American business. That is 
when your clients need sound foreign insurance 
protection through the member companies of 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 

For over three decades AFIA has been serving 
the foreign insurance needs of practically every 
type of American business. This experience gives 
AFTA knowledge of the numerous perils confront- 


ing each field of endeavor. What is equally im- 
portant, it knows conditions abroad and keeps 
well informed on foreign laws, insurance reguia- 
tions and requirements. 

Let your clients and other business firms in 
your community know that you, through AFIA, 
can handle their foreign insurance needs as effi- 
ciently and as easily as you handle domestic risks. 

Contact our nearest office for full information 
on any specific risk. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 WILLIAM STREET « 


NEW YORK 38. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE ... INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


DALLAS OFFICE...... 


TWENTY-FOUR AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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Daynard Advises Brokers On How 
They May Aid In Loss Adjustments 


Many brokers want an opportunity to take active part in adjustment of major 
claims involving their assureds, Harold S. Daynard, independent adjuster, stated 
at a meeting of the Greater New York Insurance Brokers Association at the 


Prince George Hotel, and he suggested how this can be done. 


Mr. Daynard’s 


remarks were directed toward helping the broker aid the adjuster and the assured 


in satisfactory adjustments of claims. 


Armand Lowell presided as chairman at this meeting, with President Jerome 


S. Miller participating. 


Also speaking were Alvin Lowenkron, manager, inland 


marine department, Jaffe Agency, and T. Dugan of the Mezey Agency. Mr. Day- 
nard’s advice to brokers on losses follows in part: 


When a loss occurs: 

1. Notify the company quickly. Re- 
ports by letter are all right on small 
losses but in the case of an anticipated 
substantial loss, or one of undetermined 
amount, telephone or telegraph the no- 
tice and confirm it by mail later. A 
late notice of loss is a bad start. It may 
necessitate the signing of a non-waiver, 
and lead to other complications. 


Tell Assured Adjuster Will Call 


2. Let your assured know in advance 
that a company representative will call 
upon him to discuss the loss and inspect 
the damage, if any, or in the case of 
burglary, to inspect the premises, or 
take a signed statement. Point out that 
such an interview is a necessary pre- 
liminary to processing his claim. Too 
often I am asked by an assured to ex- 
plain—which I do—who I am, why I 
am there, why his broker isn’t present, 
and why I couldn’t do the whole darn 
thing over the phone anyway. 

If you’re going to have a talk with 
the assured before the adjuster gets 
there, I suggest vou urge the assured 
to give a full and straightforward dis- 
closure of all the pertinent facts. This 
includes all known information regard- 
ing the value of the missing or damaged 
property—and by that I mean the price, 
place and date of purchase. We are en- 
titled to this whether the property is 
scheduled, unscheduled, jewelrv, furs or 
fine arts, written on a valued or non- 
valued policy. 


Company Entitled to Inventory Damage 


4. IT have one maior suggestion with 
respect to property damage cases. When 
vou get your first notice of loss and are 
about to advise vour assured, please 
bear in mind this important factor: the 
company is entitled to the opportunity 
to inspect and inventory the damage. 

This by no means requires you to 
warn your assured to leave everything 
exactly as it is. That’s bad advice. 
Sometimes I’m given assignments several 
days after a loss has occurred. On one 
such an assignment I arrived three days 
after the loss occurred and found a car- 
ton of clothes under water in a base- 
ment, although it could easily have been 
removed. When I asked the assured why 
it hadn’t been removed, she gave me the 
usual excuse, “My broker told me to 
leave everything just as it is until you 
got here.” 

It is an assured’s legal duty to take 
all reasonable steps to minimize a loss. 
He must separate the damaged property 
from the undamaged property to a place 
of safety. Now what harm is there in 
telling your assured to do this. 

5. Familiarize yourself with your as- 
sured’s needs before writing the cover- 
age. Let me illustrate how trouble on 
claims can start with the writing of the 
policy. 

Trouble Set Up When Policy Was 

ritten 


a) On a transit loss I spoke to a 
clothing manufacturer who ships all his 
goods out of town “F.O.B., N.Y.” This 


means that freight for the shipment is 
paid by the customer, and the risk of 
transit is the customer’s (in most cases). 
He showed me his policy and I noted 
that he had no FOB coverage, and has 
been paying a premium for insurance for 
which he had no use. His policy only 
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covered goods shipped at his own risk. 

b) One assured was a_ wholesale 
cleaner and dyer doing work only for 
other cleaning stores. His bailee policy 
covered only “goods belonging to the 
sured’s customers.” In this case the 
missing goods did not belong to the 
assured’s customers, who were the other 
cleaning stores, but rather to the latter’s 
customers. Thus there was much to do 
in the handling of this claim as to 
whether the goods were covered. The 
policy should have been written to 
cover the goods of others. 

c) The apartment of a young house- 
wife was burglarized and jewelry valued 
at over $2,000 but no single item over 
$300 was burglarized. She had a PPF 
and was much distressed when she 
learned that because none of the jew- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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TRAFFIC MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Speak out for better licensing 
of drivers, inspection of vehicles, 
uniformity of regulation, 
enforcement of traffic laws. 


Speak out. 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


RESOLUTE PROMOTIONS 





Friel and Healy Named Assistant Secre- 
taries of Hartford Insurer Special- 
izing in Auto Risks 

Appointments of Richard W. Friel and 
William F. Healy as assistant secretaries 
of Resolute Insurance Co., Hartford, are 
announced by J. E. Baldwin, vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Friel will be transferred to the 
underwriting department in a_ super- 
visory capacity. He graduated from St 
Michael's College, Winooski Park, Vt., 
holds and LL.B. degree from Boston 
University School of Law and has also 
completed several specialized courses at 
Middlebury College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Cornell University and Vale Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Prior to his joining the Resolute as a 
claims examiner in 1950, he was an ad- 
juster for the Traveler's assigned to the 
Newburgh, N. Y., office. Since 1952 Mr. 
Friel has been loss supervisor for the 
Middlewest division of the company’s 
operation. 

Mr. Healy, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut Insurance School and 
Vale Technical Institute, joined the com- 
pany in 1948 as a junior underwriter. In 
1949 he was transferred to the loss de- 
partment as a claims examiner and in 
1952 was appointed loss supervisor of 
the Eastern division of the company’s 
operation. Mr. Healy will continue in 
the loss department as assistant to Allen 
C. Ward, vice president. 


Auto Collision Rating 
Plan Is Filed in Maine 


A revision to the present private pas- 
senger automobile collision classification 
tating plan has been filed by the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion on behalf of its member and sub- 
scriber companies and accepted by the 
Insurance Department of Maine, effec- 
tive November 9 

The present two classes for private 
passenger automobile collision rating 
have been increased to three classes by 
sub-dividing Class 2 into a new Class 2 
and a Class 3; the new Class 2 being 
business and non-business use—operator 
under age 25; while Class 3 is business 
and non-buiness use, individually owned 
—no operator under age 25, or private 
passenger automobiles owned by corpo- 
rations, co-partnerships or by unincor- 
porated associations. 

The collision premiums for Class 1 are 
reduced by approximately 11%; collision 
premiums for the new Class 2 are in- 
creased by 15%; and collision premiums 
for Class 3 remain the same as for the 
present Class 2—in other words, are un- 
changed. These changes are justified by 
the collision experience 





PHILADELPHIA MARINERS MEET 

The Mariners Club of Philadelphia 
met Monday, November 2, for luncheon 
at the Downtown Club. A. H. Criddle of 
the Ostheimer Walsh Agency was guest 
speaker, and gave a talk on “A Non- 
Marine Viewpoint of the Marine Bssi- 
ness.” 

The Mariners Club is composed of the 
leading marine insurance underwriters in 
Philadelphia. 

INLAND CLAIMS ASSN. MEETS 

The Inland Marine Claims Association 
held its regular meeting November 10, 
at Whyte’s Restaurant, New York. This 
was a regular business meeting, includ 
ing a panel discussion of inland marine 
claim problems. 
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Speed Control Program 
Brings Definite Results 


TO REPEAT IT NEXT SUMMER 





Scroll Presented to C. & S. Association 
for Unselfish Public Service in This 
Highway Safety Project 

One of the highspots of the two-day 
conference of Northeastern State Safety 
Coordinators, November 5, in Wilming- 
ton, Del., was the presentation of a 
scroll to the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies for its unselfish pub- 
lic service in aiding in the success of the 
nz ition’ s first regional highway “slow- 
down” campaign last summer against 





Gov. J. C. Boggs of Delaware (right) 
Presents Scroll to Manning W. Heard, 


ACSC President. 


speeders in 11 states from Maine to 
Maryland. The scroll was received by 
Manning W. Heard, president of ihe 
association and first vice president of 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, who de- 
cribed the speed control program as 
“truly a pioneering effort that was and 
still is sorely needed in the nation’s at- 
tempts to reduce the highw: ay accident 
toll.” 

Mr. Heard pledged the continued sup- 
port of the association in highway safety 
and accident programs, pointing out that 
in the past “we have initiated and sup- 
ported similar forward-looking, trail 
blazing highway safety activities, such 
as the driver education movement.” Ac- 
companying Mr. Heard to the meeting 
were J. Dewey Dorsett, ACSC general 
manager, and T. N. Boate, accident pre- 
vention manager. 

Paul H. Blaisdell, public safety director 
of the association’s accident prevention 
department, acted as administrative sec- 
retary of the Northeastern State Safety 
Coordinator’s summer “slowdown” proj- 
ect. 

James R. Barrett, chief of the Police 
Bureau, New York State’s division of 
safety at Albany, as chairman of the 
conference summed up that the summer’s 
campaign had “struck boldly and firmly 
at one of the important factors in traffic 
tragedy—excessive speed.” He indicated 
that it was a definite success and will be 
repeated in 1954. Furthermore, increased 
cooperation of county and local enforce- 
ment authorities will be obtained next 
year as well as a great new volume of 
promotional assistance from private in- 
dustry.” 

He further said that a total of 55,248 
speeding convictions, reported by nine of 
the 11 states cooperating in the program, 
represented an increase of 9,138 convic- 









Massachusett Cos. 
“Freeze” Auto Business 


AGREE TO RENEW 1953 .COVER 





Casualty Ins. Cos. Serving Mass. Guar- 
antee Placement of Present Business; 
Commissions Left to Negotiation 





Member companies of the Casualty In- 
surance Companies Serving Massachu- 
setts, at a meeting in Boston on Mon- 
day, agreed to accept a “freeze” plan 
calling for the voluntary renewal by all 
companies of their 1953 automobile poli- 
cies for the coming year. The plan was 
proposed in the face of a threatened 
tight market next year. The voluntary 
renewals will include all optional prop- 
erty damage and bodily injury liability 
coverages as well as those required un- 
der the state law. The companies in 
volved write more than 95% of Massa- 
chuestts auto liability business. 

The plan is similar to the agreement 
made last year, freezing 1952 business 
with the carriers during 1953, except in 
the matter of commissions. Under the 
earlier agreement, agents were paid the 
same commission during 1953 as they had 
received in 1952. At this time, the com- 
mission is a matter of private agreement 
between the agent and the company. In 
the few cases where agents have already 
arranged for a transfer of business for 
1954, the new contracts will stand. The 
plan has been submitted to and approved 
by the Insurance Commissioner. 

Thomas A. White, Employers’ Group, 
vice president of the insurers organiza- 
tion, described the plan as a necessary 
public relations move. He pointed to the 
improved rate and loss situation in the 
state and warned that failure to provide 
a market would lead to demands for a 
state fund. 


Alex D. Cockey Retires 


After 42 years of service, Alex D. 
Cockey has retired as manager of the 
contract bond department of Maryland 
Casualty Co. Mr. Cockey entered the 
contract department of the Maryland in 
1911, becoming assistant superintendent 
in 1914 and manager in 1931. 

Mr. Cockey will be succeeded as mana- 
ger of the Maryland’s contract bond de- 
partment by Norman C. Keyes. Mr. 
Keyes has been associated for 26 years 
with the contract department of U. S. 
F. & G., where he was assistant vice 
president. 

Women’s Military Bridge 
In N. Y. a Big Success 

The Women’s Accident & Health Club 
of New York held a well attended mili- 
tary bridge dinner party November 5 in 
the United States F. & G. lunchroom, at 
100 Maiden Lane, attended by over 80 
members and their friends. Elsie Hepp, 
agency secretary, Continental Casualty, 
president of the club, and other officers 
welcomed the guests including Accident 
& Health Club of New York members. 
Good fellowship was enjoyed throughout 
the evening. Prizes were awarded for 
high scores. 


tions over the 1953 summer period. “The 
better the speed conviction record, the 
better the fatality reduction,” said Mr. 
3arrett. “In every state showing this 
increase in speed convictions there was 
some accompanying improvement of the 
traffic accident record. . . . The benefits 
of the summer program have continued 
into the fall months and may well have 
led to ‘Improvements in traffic casualty 
experience which exceed the months cov- 
ered by the report.” 


NAII Speakers Critical 
Of State Rating Laws 


BIG TOPIC AT ST. LOUIS MEET 


C. M. Fish, Freeport Motor Casualty, 
Elected President at Closing Session 
of Independent Insurers Gathering 


St. Louis, Nov. 11—Charles M. Fish, 
vice president, Freeport Motor Casualty 
of Illinois, was elected president of the 
National Association of Independent In- 
surers here today at the closing execu- 
tive session of its ninth annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
Vice presidents—Leo Goodwin, president, 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Walter L. Hays, 
president, American Fire & Casualty of 
Orlando, Fla., BenJack Cage, president, 
Insurance Co. of Texas; W. E. Howard, 
general manager, Kentucky Farm Bureau 
Mutual; Robert J. McKee, secretary- 
treasurer, Central National of Omaha; 
David Green, vice president, Atlantic 
Casualty; Lynn Matteson, vice president, 
Mutual Service Casualty; William C. 
Searl, secretary, Auto-Owners of Lans- 
ing; Carl M. Russell, president, Meridian 
Mutual of Indianapolis, and A. Grant 
Whitney, vice president, Belk Stores 
Insurance Reciprocal. 

James R. Harper, general manager, 
Southwest Casualty, was elected secre- 
tary; Fred P. Miller, vice president, 
Hawkeye-Security of Des Moines, was 
named treasurer, and Vestal Lemmon, 
general manager of the association, was 
designated assistant secretary. 

NAIC Rating Bill Had Rough Time 

The so-called all industry rating bill 
of the NAIC had a rough time in the 
special panel on rating laws this after- 
noon. Lee O’Connell, Idaho Commis- 
sioner, in discussing his state’s rating 
law said: “While all companies under it 
must file their rates with the Department 
it assumes that reasonable competition 
exists among insurers and that so long 
as it does exist the public is served 
equally well by rate making in concert 
through a central bureau or by compa- 





nies individually.” 

Mr. O’Connell suggested that the word 
“commissioners” be dropped from the all 
industry laws since they originated with 
the industry leaders. 

F. Britton McConnell, vice president, 
Pacific Employers, in discussing “Should 
the Standards of ‘Excessiveness’ and ‘An 
Adequacy’ Be Defined?” said that the 
operation of such definitions under the 
California law have proved desirable and 
in the public interest in contrast to the 
model Commissioners’ law, “since the 
effect in all states using the all industry 
type laws has curtailed competition and 
established uniform rates.” On the other 
hand, the California law encourages fair 
competition on a sound financial basis, 
he said. 

Former State Senator Milton Napier, 
St. Louis attorney, speaking on “Effect 
of Competition on Price” recalled how 
a handful of.Missouri Senators including 
himself amended the all industry bill as 
presented by “taking the cancer out of 
it” in enacting Senate Bill 144. “This is 
a concrete example of a bill that works 
in the interest of all,” he declared. 

Holton R. Price, partner, W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co., St. Louis, and board chair- 
man, National Association of C. & S. 
Agents, declared that it is time to take 
a_second look at the all industry laws. 
“This is a view shared by many in the 
industry.” He warned of the dangers of 
a controlled industry since the insurance 
market might lose its freedom. Further- 
more, such control leads to regimenta- 
tion, said Mr. Price. 











Independent Insurers 
Hear Report on Year 


BY MANAGER VESTAL LEMMON 











At Meeting in St. Louis; Position 
On Uninsured Motorist, Uniform Rate 
Making, and Poor Claims Situation 


In presenting his report as manager to 
the meeting of the National Association 
of Independent Insurers in St. Louis this 
week, Vestal Lemmon described in de- 
tail the origin, make up and functions of 
the association and discussed the asso- 
ciations position and activity concerning 
three main problems facing the insurance 
business today. The issues covered were 
those of the uninsured motorist, uniform 


accounting and rate making and the 
alarming trends in the claims field. 

In reference to the uninsured motorist 
problem, which he called a “prominent 
political issue,” Mr. Lemmon noted that 
the association has taken a strong: posi- 
tion against both compulsory auto insur- 
ance laws and unsatisfied judgment fund 
laws. He mentioned, as a possible affir- 
mative industry solution, the voluntary 
indemnity plan proposed by one of the 
NAII participants in the industry meet- 
ing and adopted by the Industry Com- 
mittee in September. 

In discussing this plan, the associa- 
tion’s manager said that, in making it 
optional with each insurer as to whether 
it will write the new coverage, and op- 
tional with the public as to whether they 
wish to buy this added protection, the 
plan avoids the mandatory features of 
compulsory insurance laws, and that in 
giving protection against financially irre- 
sponsible non-resident motorists, oper- 
ators of stolen cars and others used with- 
out the owner’s permission, it affords 
more protection than that offered under 
compulsory laws. 


Uniform Accounting and Rate Making 


Mr. Lemmon, noting that the associa- 
tion has cooperated in the development 
of a uniform accounting program, indi- 
cated continuing opposition to uniform 
rate making. Stating that rate making 
and cost accounting are two entirely dif- 
ferent functions and concepts, he said 
that the reason for differences in the 
rate making procedure among companies 
becomes apparent when consideration is 
given to the differences between compa- 
nies in size, methods of doing business, 
in number of lines written, etc. Continu- 
ing, he added: 

“Aside from the fact that this proposal 
is unsound in principal, there is grave 
legal doubt whether the states, with the 
possible exception of New York, could 
enforce this program at all without spe- 
cial statutory authority. New York did 
not attempt it until they had a specific 
law. Why then, I ask, should this pat- 
tern be imposed upon the other states?” 

As evidence of the increasing serious- 
ness of the claims situation, Mr. Lemmon 
cited statistics showing the increase in 
claims appeal cases in Texas. He also 
read an advertisement which appeared in 
a daily newspaper in a Southern state. 
The ad was signed by the Bar Associa- 
tion in that county and called upon the 
readers to get in touch with their law- 
yers immediately whenever they suffer 
accidental injury. 

The speaker referred to the National 
Association of Claimants Compensation 
Attorneys mentioning its rapid growth in 
the past seven years and its intense edu- 
cational program. He also called atten- 
tion to the following resolutions, adopted 
at one of its conventions calling for: 
(1) Legislation to enable a person to 
sue an insurance company directly in 
cases where an insurance company con- 
ducts the’ defense; (2) legislation to pre- 
vent judges from reducing amounts 
awarded by juries in damage actions; 
(3) advocacy of comparative negligence 
laws and the elimination of contributory 
negligence as a defense in damage suits, 
and (4) uniform workmen’s compensation 
laws providing compensation for life for 
totally disabled persons. 
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Bohlinger Convinced 
Compulsory Inevitable 


SPEAKS TO ROCHESTER CLUB 





N. Y. Superintendent Tells City Group 
That Industry Proposals Merely 
Postpone Facing the Issue 





At a luncheon meeting of the City 
Club of Rochtster, Inc., Alfred J. Boh- 
linger, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, said that com- 
pulsory insurance is the only simple, 
direct solution to the problem of the 
uninsured financially irresponsible mo- 
torist. Alternative schemes sponsored by 
stock casualty insurance companies to 
stave off compulsory legislation, he de- 
clared, temporize with the problem and 
do not solve it. Furthermore, he added, 
they are inequitable because they “sad- 
dle the insured motorist with the major 
share of the expense of solving the 
problem.” Z 

Discussing the compulsory insurance 
pill introduced by a bi-partisan legisla- 
tive committee at the 1953 session of 
the Legislature, Mr. Bohlinger told his 
audience that it would protect “the peo- 
ple of the state against the possibility 
of suffering financial loss through the 
negligence of an uninsured motorist.’ 
He said it would affirmatively require 
New York State motorists to become 
financially responsible or get off the 
highways. 

No Additional Cost to Insureds 

“The beneficial results which would 
flow from this legislation,” he pointed 
out, “would not cost the insured motor- 
ist an additional penny. Neither would 
it cause the insured motorist of this 
state any inconvenience.” 

The New York Superintendent of In- 
surance chided the stock casualty insur- 
ance companies for trying to defeat the 
compulsory insurance bill by pointing to 
the alleged defects in the bill passed in 
Massachusetts in 1926. Quoting from a 
California legislative report, he stated 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
people in Massachusetts favor compul- 
sory automobile insurance. 

“The compulsory legislation proposed 
at the 1953 session of the New York 
Legislature,” he emphasized, “contained 
none of the undesirable features pointed 
to in the Massachusetts law. Neither did 
it contain any infirmities which would 
have created new problems for the in- 
surance carriers or their producers. Had 
there been any serious defects in the 
proposed law,” Mr. Bohlinger continued, 
‘T am quite certain that the company 
representatives would have discovered 
them long ago and would not have found 
it necessary to rely on the same thread- 
bare arguments they have been using 
since the early 1930's.” 


Blocked by Powerful Lobby 


Mr. Bohlinger told the members of 
the City Club of Rochester that the 
compulsory legislation was blocked at 
the last session of the Legislature be- 
cause of the “efforts of a powerful stock 
company insurance lobby which put its 
interests ahead of the welfare of the 
public.” He charged that “certain stock 
casualty insurance companies and agents 
felt the enactment of the bill would ad- 
versely affect their own interests.” 

The head of the State Insurance De- 
partment also criticised the Safety Re- 
sponsibility Law, stating that it leaves 
responsible motorists at the mercy of 
uninsured drivers who insist on roaming 
the highways without financial means to 
Pay for the damage they negligently 
cause, 

Pointing out that these “heedless, cal- 
lous and indifferent motorists” caused 
an economic loss in excess of $7.5 million 
to their innocent victims in 1952, Mr. 
Bohlinger emphasized that “although 
this problem is impressive from the 
dollars and cents point of view, we are 
not dealing solely with money—it also 
involves human suffering, broken homes 
and blighted careers. 

he coercive features of the safety 
Tesponsibility law which was tendered 
in 1940 as the solution to the problem 





Companies and Agents 
Can Solve Auto Problem 

LESLIE TELLS CALIF. AGENTS 

NBCU General Manager Explains Classi- 


fication Plan; Says Bureau Cos. Cannot 
Be Selective and Serve Needs of Agents 





While on a cross-country tour, William 
Leslie, general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, ad- 
dressed the recent meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Agents Association in 
Los Angeles. In his talk, Mr. Leslie told 
the West Coast insurance men that he 
is optimistic that the insurance com- 
panies and the insurance agents, by 
working together, can “come up with 
the right answer for the common prob- 
lem which still confronts us in handling 
private passenger automobile liability in- 
surance.” 

Mr. Leslie explained to the agents the 
background and circumstances which led 
up to the adoption by the bureau recent- 
ly of the revised automobile classifica- 
tion plan and asked the agents for full 
and conscientious support of the plan. 

“We were fully aware,” he said, “of 
the desirability of simplicity in the rating 
of private passenger cars, but we knew 
we had to find some way in which to 
make finer distinctions than then existed. 


Companies Cannot Be “Selective” 


“The national bureau companies can- 
not be ‘selective’ underwriters in the 
normal sense of that term. They have to 
serve the needs of their agents and, in 
consequence,, are asked to and do accept 
a far wider range of risks—from the 
best to the poorest—than any other seg- 
ment of the industry. 

“Their strength and their position in 
the business,” he emphasized, “derives 
from their willingness, during good 
times and bad, to afford a sound and 
stable market to the great mass of 
automobile insureds. It is, therefore, im- 
perative in their case that the classifica- 
tion and rating of risks be such that 
they will not be penalized in freely 
writing the business their agents offer 
them.” 

In explaining further this cooperation 
with agents and the insurance buying 
public, Mr. Leslie said that the enact- 
ment of financial responsibility laws had 
greatly increased the number of units 
insured and that, previous to 1952, “the 
companies were taking on the additional 
business under terms which made an 
underwriting profit extremely doubtful, 
and, in fact, an underwriting loss more 
than likely...” Mr. Leslie said that the 
companies had suffered “staggering un- 
derwriting losses” from 1944 to 1952. 


Merit Rating 


The National Bureau committee, Mr. 
Leslie said, also considered the subject 
of merit rating before arriving at the 
seven class plan which it now uses. 

“Regardless of one’s views about the 
psychological advantages of merit rating 
on the one hand, or about its many 
practical difficulties on the other—this 
much can be made clear to anyone: 
There are only 100 cents in a dollar, and 
there is no magic by which this funda- 
mental fact can be changed or evaded 
through merit rating. If a merit rating 
credit is to be allowed to so-called acci- 
dent-free risks, regardless of the size of 
the credit or the length of the specified 
accident-free period, the amount by 
which the average rate is reduced 
through such credits must be made up 
in some other manner. Either the non- 
accident-free risks must be surcharged, 
or the average rate be initially increased, 
or both.” 

Further study of merit rating has not 
been ruled out, however, Mr. Leslie said. 

“In adopting the revised classification 





of the uninsured motorist, he said, will 
never force all motorists to insure. The 
time has come, he declared, to give the 
public the protection offered by com- 
pulsory insurance legislation. 


J. E. Mahoney Heads 
Met. Claims Conference 


HICKS AND CHRIST ALSO NAMED 





Forty Stock Casualty Cos. in Member- 
ship of New York Organization 
Started 25 Years Ago 





John E. Mahoney, claims superintend- 
ent of the Employers’ Group for New 
York State, was elected president of the 
Metropolitan Claims Conference of New 
York at its annual meeting November 4 
succeeding Carlton S. Hardwich, general 
superintendent of claims, United States 
F. & G. New York office. 

Stanley Hicks, claims manager, New 
Amsterdam Casualty, was elected vice 
president of the conference, and John E. 
Christ, managing attorney of Fidelity & 
Casualty’s law and claims department in 
New York, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. This is a post he has held 
for the past 11 years. 

Featured at the meeting was an open 
forum discussion on the medical pay- 
ment coverage “C” under the standard 
automobile liability policy, led by How- 
ard Ballantyne, New York claims man- 
ager, Continental Casualty. 


Mahoney Nearly 20 Years in Insurance 


President Mahoney, graduate of Ford- 
ham University and Fordham Law 
School, began his insurance career in 
1934 with the Mutual Life of New York 
in its home offce legal department. After 
three years in that capacity he became 
an agent for the Connecticut General 
Life in New York, gaining some helpful 
production experience. 

On December 11, 1939, Mr. Mahoney 
joined the New York office of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability. and five years later 
was made assistant superintendent of 
claims. He won further promotion in 
May, 1948, to his present post of claims 
superintendent. Mr. Mahoney is a mem- 
ber of the New York Claim Managers 
Council which is affiliated with Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies. 

The Metropolitan Claims Conference, 
composed of about 40 stock casualty 
company representatives, is 25 years old. 
It has been a constructive force in the 
New York claims field ever since its 
establishment. 





plan, the membership of the national 
bureau went on record unanimously to 
the effect that a study of all aspects of 
merit rating should be diligently pur- 
sued to see if it was possible to develop 
a workable, satisfactory plan which 
could be superimposed upon the new 
classification plan. This means _ that, 
while we do not believe that merit rating 
is a substitute for classification rating, 
we do recognize its public appeal and, 
therefore, are willing to keep an open 
mind as to its possible introduction in 
some acceptable and workable form.” 


New Plan Can Be Made to Work 


The national bureal general manager 
emphasized that the new seven-class plan 
can be made to work. 

“IT wish to repeat for the sake of 
emphasis,” he said, “the statement that 
the plan can be applied properly and 
honestly by agents and companies. I do 
this because of comments that have been 
made to the effect that a refined classifi- 
cation procedure may work satisfac- 
torily for direct writers and certain 
specialty companies because of the con- 
trol they exercise over their sources of 
production, but that it will be a failure 
for our companies because their pro- 
ducers will not make the same effort to 
see that it is properly applied. I am un- 
willing to believe that this is so. Our 
companies are loyal supporters of the 
American Agency System, and they have 
taken their action with the conviction 
that they can rely upon the integrity of 
their agents in the application of a 
rating plan so obviously necessary for 
their mutual well being. In other words, 
our companies, in adopting and intro- 
ducing the plan, have expressed their 
faith in you, the agents.” 








Casualty Actuarial Soc. 
Meeting in New York City 


HOTEL BILTMORE, NOV. 19-20 


William Leslie to Speak at Dinner; 
Report of T. O. Carlson; Two Panels 
Are Featured on Daytime Program 





Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society has 
announced the program of the 39th an- 
nual meeting of the society. William 
Leslie, general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, will 
be the featured speaker at the dinner 
on November 19 at the Hotel Biltmore 
in New York City. W. W. Greene, a 
past president of the society, wil! be the 
toastmaster for the dinner. 


The program for the daytime sessions 
on Thursday and Friday is announced 
as follows: 

2:00 p.m., Thursday—Informal panel 
discussion on the evaluation of the func- 
tion and performance of the actuarial 
profession in the casualty and fire in- 
surance fields. It is planned to have, as 
members of the panel, an insurance su- 
pervisory official, anvauthority on insur- 
ance law, a company executive and a 
college professor of insurance. 

10:00 a.m., Friday—The program will 
begin with a business meeting which will 
include the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, admission of new Fellows and 
Associates and the election of officers. 
This will be followed by the presidential 
address by Thomas O. Carlson, a dis- 
cussion of previous papers and a dis- 
cussion of electronic machine develop- 
ments. 

Luncheon will be served at the hotel 
at 1:00 p.m. and the meeting will close 
with a panel discussion of the handling 
of expenses in ratemaking. 


Zurich Merit Rating Plan 
Now in 25 States, D. of C. 


Merit classification plans for private 
passenger automobile insurance, recently 
announced by the Zurich-American In- 
surance companies in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Missouri, and Montana, 
have now been approved by the District 
of Columbia and the following 18 states: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and Ver- 
mont. The effective dates of approval 
vary with the individual states. 

The plans have also been deemed ap- 
proved in the states of Colorado, Geor- 
gia, and New Mexico. 

The Zurich-American merit classifica- 
tion plans include schedules of credits 
and debits based on the accident and loss 
records of private passenger automobile 
risks during a 12-month experience pe- 
riod. There is a merit classification plan 
for automobile physical damage insur- 
ance as well as one for liability and 
medical paymentns coverages. 





Insurance Dept. Appoints 
George Trosk Spec. Counsel 


The Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York, Alfred J. Boh- 
linger, has announced the appointment of 
George Trosk as special counsel to rep- 
resent the Insurance Department in its 
investigation into the activities of the 
welffare fund of Local 32E of the Build- 
ing Service Employes Union. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey recently directed that 
such investigation be made by the In- 
surance Department. Mr. Trosk, general 
counsel and member of the Moreland 
Acts Commission, will head a staff of 14. 

Thomas E. Lewis, labor leader whose 
recent slaying touched off the current 
probe of harness racing in New York 
State, was head of local 32E at the time 
of his death. The local is the bargaining 
agent at Yonkers Raceway. 
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Speaking Engagements of 
A. & H. Bur. Staff Members 


Members of the executive staff of the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers are scheduled for two speaking 
engagements in the future. 

On November 17, L. A. Orsini, mana- 
ger of the Group Division of the Bu- 
reau, will appear in a panel discussion 
before the Institute for Admitting Offi- 
cers sponsored by the United Hospital 
Fund, Greater New York Hospital As- 
sociation and the Hospital Admitting 
Officers Association of Greater New 
York. The subject for discussion will be 
“Prepayment Insurance Plans and the 
Admitting Office” focusing on the hos- 
pital’s problems in dealing with insured 
patients and the procedures which have 
been established to overcome such prob- 
lems. 

J. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager 
of the Bureau, will address the Hartford 
Association of Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters on December 14. The subject 
of Mr. Follmann’s speech will be “Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance—A Respon- 
sibility of Reputable Companies and 
Agents.” In his remarks Mr. Follmann 
will touch upon the reason why, in his 
opinion, companies and agents of good 
reputation should give greater considera- 
tion to the active development and writ- 
ing of the various forms of accident and 
health insurance coverages. 


TEXAS COMP. RATES ANNOUNCED 


Commissioner Saunders Sets Effective 
Date of Dec. 1, 1953; 643 Classifica- 
tions Average Reduction of 6.2% 
Texas Casualty Insurance Commis- 
sioner J. Byron Saunders has announced 
a revised schedule of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Rates to become effective De- 
cember 1, 1953. There are some 643 
classifications of labor, each of which 
is separately reviewed in determining the 
revised rates; and while some increases 
will be as much as 18% and some de- 
creases as much as 24% in individual 
classifications, the net over-all change 
is an average reduction of approximately 
6.2%, Commissioner Saunders said. He 
added that this decrease would effect 
premium reduction in excess of $4,000,- 
000 per year based on reported payrolls 
for the latest statistical year available. 
The decrease was made possible by 
some improvement in the loss ratio, and 
higher wage levels doubtlessly had a part 
in bringing about the lower rates. The 
board uses actual indemnity and medical 
pavments made to injured employes cov- 
ered under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act as the basis for determining 
workmen’s compensation rates, and while 
there has been a favorable turn in recent 
months, Texas industry still has some 
distance to go to off-set the adverse 
loss ratios experience in 1950 and 1951. 

Many classifications of labor are doing 
outstanding work in accident prevention, 
and are thus not only securing substan- 
tially lower insurance rates but are ef- 
fecting considerable savings in the un- 
insured costs which arise from every in- 
dustrial accident. Insurance costs are 
becoming a sizeable factor in the retail 
price of products and services, and lower 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance pre- 
mium costs will place Texas in a more 
favorable competitive position with other 
States the Commissioner said, in urging 
that continuous efforts be made to avoid 
industrial accidents. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL BRANCH 

Negotiations by State Farm Mutual 
Automobile of Bloomington, IIl., for title 
to a branch office site in Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, were announced this week by 
Edward B. Rust, vice president. Sub- 
ject to necessary approvals by city au- 
thorities, a new branch office building 
will be erected on the site during 1954 
to serve State Farm Mutual’s policyhold- 
ers in the Southern California area. 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS MEET 


Kansas City Meeting of Midwest Ac- 
counting and Statistical Assoc. Elects 
Tribble President; Hale, Vice Pres. 

More than 160 insurance accountants, 
actuaries and statisticians from more 
than seven states gathered at the Hotel 
President in Kansas Ciy, Novembter 6, 
1953, for the fall meeting of the Midwest 
chapter of the Insurance Accounting and 
statistical Association. This  associa- 
tion includes representatives from all 
branches of the insurance industry. A 
general session for all was held in the 
morning with discussional seminars in 
the afternoon for the various classes of 
business. 

J. C. Platt, vice president of Central 
Surety is president of the Midwest chap- 
ter, and I. H. Wagner of Business Men’s 
Assurance is chairman of the chapter. 

In the morning general session the 
various equipment companies were rep- 
resented to tell “What’s New in Equip- 
ment.” “Terminal Digit Filing,” a much 
discussed plan of filing numerical rec- 
ords, as installed by United Benefit Life 
of Omaha, was outlined by Miss Wini- 
fred Shaughnessy, staff analyst, and 
“Mechanized Data Processing from a 
Management Point of View,” was the 
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subject of a paper by Martin Goland, 
associate director for engineering, Mid- 
west Research Institute. 

Following the discussional seminars in 
the afternoon was the reception and the 
dinner meeting. Several of the national 
officers and directors were present in- 
cluding A. H. Benson of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual of Mansfield, O., who is the 
president. Several past presidents of the 
association were present including Jack 
L. Batchler of Kansas City Life; R. L. 
Hughes, now of Remington-Rand, New 
York; E. M. Karrmann of American 
United; L. E. Wilkins of Kansas City 
Fire & Marine, and I. H. Wagner of 
Business Men‘s Assurance. 


The dinner meeting was addressed by 
A. H. Benson, president of the national 
association; Harvey Ross, a BMA sales 
representative, and Professor Ingolf Otto 
of the University of Kansas City, who 
told what the university is doing for the 
insurance industry. 

Price Tribble of Universal Underwrit- 
ers of Kansas City was elected president 
of the Midwest chapter, L. J. Hale of 
Kansas City Life, and secretary-treasurer 
of the national association was elected 
a vice president. Charles Fisk of Kansas 
City Fire & Marine was elected a vice 
president and Harvey Gaines of BMA 
was made secretary-treasurer for the fol- 
lowing year. 
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James F. White, Maryland 
Casualty, Illinois Speaker 





JAMES F. WHITE 


James F. White, advertising director 
of Maryland Casualty, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Association of Insurance 
agents November 16-17 at the Pere- 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria. His subject will 
be “A New Perspective on Local Agency 
Advertising.” 

Earlier this year Mr. White also spoke 
at the annual meetings of the Alabama, 
Mississippi and Texas agents’ associa- 
tion. He is in demand as a convention 
speaker. 


ELECT D. F. HARNED PRESIDENT 





Heads N. Y. Surety Underwriters Assn.; 
Wm. B. Joyce, Surety Pioneer, Guest 
Speaker at Annual Meeting 

Donald F. Harned, Travelers Indem- 
nity, was elected president of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York at its annual meeting Novem- 
ber 5 at the Lawyers Club, New York. 
Mr. Harned succeeds Tracy A. Clute, 
Royal Indemnity. 

Fred J. Kehrli, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, was elected vice president, 
and Matthew H. Hart, Travelers Indem- 
nity, secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Guy E. Conrath, American-Asso- 
ciated Group; Clifford B. Ellin, United 
States F. & G.; Sidney Moritz, Jr., 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; Harry D. 
Schmedes, American Surety, and Messrs. 
Harned, Kehrli and Clute. 

Guest of honor was William B. Joyce, 
president of Wm. B. Joyce & Co., Inc., 
insurance brokerage firm, who was for- 
merly president and chairman of the 
National Surety. Mr. Joyce, who de- 
veloped many new fidelity and surety 
bond forms and pioneered in hitherto 
uncultivated surety fields, gave an inter- 
esting resume of circumstances which 
led to the creation of those coverages. 

Mr. Joyce was introduced by Martin 
W. Lewis, general manager of the Surety 
Association of America, in the formation 
of which association in 1908 Mr. Joyce 
played a leading role. 


TEXAS WITHDRAWS APPROVAL 

The Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners is withdrawing its approval 
of the filing of the American Employers 
Insurance Company of Boston on the 
providing of liability coverage on adver- 
tising, approved in 1948. The reason for 
the withdrawal of this filing is that there 
are so few risks written that the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners _ believes 
that in fairness to the companies writing 
advertising liability insurance the cover- 
age should be written on a basis of the 
individual risk. 


MacArthur’s Statement on 
Georgia Dept. License Case 


Chicago—John D. MacArthur, presi- 
dent of Bankers Life & Casualty, said in 
a press conference here on November 5 
that he was not surprised at the indict- 
ments reported to have been issued 
against him in Georgia as another de- 
velopment in his difficulties with the 
Georgia Insurance Commissioner, Z. D. 
Cravey, over licensing the Bankers Life 
& Casualty in that state. James Dunn, 
editor of The Insurance Index of Louis- 
ville, was also cited in the indictment 
because of an editorial in that paper 
which referred to the Georgia Insurance 
Department actions in the case as 
“Gestapo Tactics.” 

In a statemennt Mr. MacArthur said 


that this is merely the latest in a series 
of actions taken by Commissioner Cravey 
since he refused to renew the company’s 
license in 1951. Mr. MacArthur pointed 
out that subsequently the Supreme Court 
of Georgia had ordered the Commis- 
sioner to reissue the company’s license 
but Mr. Cravey had refused to do so. 


N. J. Casualty Assn. Hears 
Talk on 1953 Trends, Outlook 


Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey held its monthly luncheon 
meeting November 9 at Downtown Club, 
Newark, with Nelson Patchett, Car & 
General’s branch manager in East 
Orange, presiding. He is the recently 
elected president of the association. 

Guest speaker at the affair, which was 
well attended, was Wallace L. Clapp, 
associate editor, The Eastern Underwrit- 
er, who spoke on “Casualty and Surety 
Trends of 1953 and the Outlook.” He 
was introduced by John Young, co-chair- 
man of the program committee, who is 
London & Lancashire Indemnity man- 
ager. 

R. W. Clarke, secretary, who is Ameri- 
can-Associated Cos. manager, reported 
on the association’s fall outing and meet- 
ing last month, and John C. Nolan, 
branch manager of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, reported as legislative committee 
chairman. He made available to those at- 
tending a summary of 1953 legislation 
passed in New Jersey. 

Mr. Young announced that Raymond 


American Re. Stock Split 

Mr. Robert C. Ream, chairman of the 
board of the American Re-Insurance Co., 
announced that a meeting of the board 
of directors has voted, subject to the 
approval of the stockholders and of the 
Superintendent of Insurance, to split the 
stock and issue two shares of the par 
value of $5 each in exchange for each 
share of the par value of $10 now out- 
standing. 

Mr. Ream also announced that it was 
anticipated that the new shares, if au- 
thorized, would be placed on an annual 
dividend basis of 80 cents per share, 
which would be equivalent to $1.60 per 
share on the old stock as compared with 
the current regular dividend rate of 
$1.20. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders will be held on December 15, 
1953, to act on the proposed stock split. 





N. Caverly, vice president, America 
Fore companies, will be the guest speak- 
er at the association’s luncheon in De- 
cember. His subject will be the “History 
and Development of Casualty Business in 
this Country.” 
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Decides in Favor 
Of American Auto 


IN EXCESSIVE AWARDS AD CASE 





Federal Judge Holds Co. Not Guilty 
of Contempt in Penna. Case; Refuses 
to Enjoin Possible Future Use 


the 
the 


Cullen Ganey of 
Court for 


Judge J. 
District 
of Pennsylvania 


Federal 
States 
District 
down a of 
Automobile Insurance ¢ The 
had been accused of ea in 
of court as a result of print- 
circulating a series of adver- 
and a pamphlet stating that 
insurance was 
This was 
jury 


United 
Eastern has 
handed decision in favor 
American 
company 
contempt 
ing and 
tisements 
the high cost of liability 
due to excessive jury awards. 
held to be an attempt to influence a 
and to constitute contempt of court. 

The Philadelphia action, instituted 
April 21 of this year, was the first one 
of its kind filed against American Auto. 
Judge Ganey, in his opinion said that 
the motion for contempt was filed in 
an action involving an ordinary automo- 
bile accident to which the American Auto 
was not a party, was not the insuror of 
any of the parties, and was not in any 
way connected with the original action. 
He set forth excerpts from the adver- 
tisements under consideration and con- 
cluded, in part: 

“We feel that the out-of-court publi- 
cation of these advertisements and the 
distribution of the pamphlet do not in- 
terfere with the ordinary administration 
of justice in the action before the court. 
There is not present that extremely 
high degree of ooerewsme of the substan- 
tive evil which would justify punishment 


of the publications. This point of 
view is further emphasized when con- 
sideration is given to the fact that the 


impact of the advertisements is directed 
against no pz irticular target—no p< irticu- 
lar law suit—but rather -aimed at in- 
fluencing the public mind generally.” 

In August of this year, Judge William 
C. Kandt of the District Court of Sedg- 
wick County, Kansas, handed down a 
decision in a similar case in favor of the 
American Automobile. There are two 
other cases pending against the company 
—one similar in nature to the Philadel- 
phia case which was filed in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Washington, and the other a 
quo warranto proceeding filed in Los An- 
Calif. 


geles, 


Labor Moves to Liberalize 
Mass. Workmen’s Comp. Law 


Enactment of Massachusetts legisla- 
tion substantially increasing workmen’s 
compensation benefits has been urged by 

I a hearing 





labor spokesmen at conducted 
by a special state legislation commis- 
sion studying the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

Asserting that the “greatest factor for 
safety would be high rates,” Albert G. 
Clifton of the state CIO said that in- 
creasing rates means greater use of safe- 
ty engineers. 

Kenneth J. Kelly of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor urged action to prevent 


discrimination in the re-employment of 
injured workers. He charg ed that some 
insurance companies are responsible for 
such discrimination because they regard 
an injured worker thereafter as a bad 
risk. 

Mr. Kelley also proposed assessing in- 
surance companies for the costs of ad- 
ministering the workmen’s compensation 
law. He pte a that such a recom- 
mendation had been made two years ago 
by the Massachusetts “Baby Hoover” 
commission. ; 


CLASSIFICATION PLAN IN IOWA 

William Leslie, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casuz alty Under- 
writers, has announced that the bureau’s 
plan for classifying private passenger 
automobiles for liability insurance rates 
is now in effect in the state of Iowa. 





New NAIC Appointments 


D. D. Murphy, Insurance Commission- 
er of South Carolina and president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, announces the following 
committee appointments: 

Artemas C. Leslie, Pennsylvania, is 
named chairman, and Charles S. Jackson, 


Maryland, is named vice chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Small 
Policy Economies Subcommittee. J. 


3yron Saunders, newly-appointed Casu- 
alty Commissioner of Texas, is appointed 
a member of the Casualty & Surety 
Committee, Workmen’s Compensation 
Committee, Valuation Law Amendments 


Subcommittee and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Small Policies Economies Sub- 


committee. 

Garland A. Smith, formerly Texas 
Casualty Commissioner and now chair- 
man of the board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners of Texas, superseding all his pre- 
vious assignments, is appointed chairman, 
Security or Insolvency Funds Subcom- 
mittee, and a member of Insurance Sales 
on U. S. Military Reservations Com- 
mittee and the Laws and Legislation 
Committee. Frank Montesanil, California, 
is substituted for John R. Maloney on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Advisory 
Technicians Subcommittee. 


TO BE ATTORNEY-IN-FACT 
Indemnity Underwriters, attorney-in-fact 
for the Industrial Indemnity Exchange, 
has been granted a certificate of au- 
thority by the California Department of 
Insurance to act as attorney-in-fact to 
function in handling the existing busi- 
ness and claims of the exchange, but not 
granting permission to write any new 
business. The Industrial Indemnity Co, 
has agreed to turn over to the attorney- 
in-fact all funds of the exchange, which 
were given the company at the time of 
the merger. 








The Rhino whose middle name 


is SAFETY 


Familiar to motorists, Tuffy the Rhino sym- 
bolizes the ruggedness, endurance and protec- 
tion built into tires produced by the Armstrong 
Rubber Co. Since 1912, Armstrong has been 
one of the nation’s leading producers of pas- 
senger, truck and tractor tires, as well as tires 
for the armed forces. Today this family of fine 
products, featuring exclusive Rhino-Flex con- 
struction, is marketed in the 48 states, in 
Canada and throughout the world. 






As is the case with companies in a variety 
of industries, the Armstrong Tire and Rubber 
Company of Natchez, Mississippi, Armstrong 
subsidiary, relies upon U.S. F. & G. organiza- 
tion for bonding and insurance coverages. 

Whether you handle goods or make them; 
whether you sell a product or a service; no 
matter where you are or what you do, there are 
U.S. F. & G. coverages designed to meet your 
requirements. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 





S.F.& 


@ 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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Revival of A. & H. Producers 
Club in N. Y. Is Objective 


William G. Coursey, managing director, 
International Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters, will visit New York City 
on Monday, December 7, for a get-to- 
gether luncheon meeting with accident 
and health producers. His hope is that 
a decision will be reached at that time 
to revive the New York Chapter of the 
International Association, first president 
of which several years ago was Ralph K 
Lindop, general agent, Monarch Life. 

It is the belief of Mr. Coursey and 
Henry Levine, chairman of the Leading 
Producers Round Table, who is Wash- 
ington National general agent in Newark, 
that New York producers should have 
the benefits to be derived from affilia- 
tion with the International Association. 
Among them are the Leading Producers 
Round Table distinction, minimum quali- 
fication for which is $5, 000 annual pre- 
mium volume. : 

Those wishing to meet with Mr. Cour- 
sey and Mr. Levine on December 7 
should write or phone Henry Levine at 
45 Commerce Street, Newark 2—MArket 
2-7146. 


H. L. GRAHAM REAPPOINTED 


Heads Annual Meeting Committee of 
A. & H. Bureau; To Meet Next 
Sept. 13-15 at Colorado Springs 
Harry L. Graham, A. & H. manager 
of Bankers Life of Iowa, has recently 
been reappointed chairman of the annual 
meeting committee of Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters. This will 
make the third consecutive year that 
Mr. Graham has had charge of arrange- 

ments for the gathering. 

As previously announced, the bureau’s 
1954 meeting will be held September 13-15 
at the Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Already Mr. Graham and his committee- 
men are at work on the program which 
will be devoted entirely to problems fac- 
ing the A. & H. industry. The following 
companies are represented on the annual 
meeting committee: 

Bankers Life Co., Harry L. Graham, 
chairman; Berkshire Life, Robert S. 
Schoonmaker, Jr.; Connecticut General 
Life, Henry R. Roberts; Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, George W. Kemper; General 
American Life, Frank Vesser; Occidental 
Life of California, Walter F. Schmitz; 
Pacific Mutual Life, Ben J. Helphand; 
Republic National Life, George R. Jor- 
dan; Standard Insurance Co., Ray G. 
Scofield, and Sun Indemnity, Edward S. 
Grandin. 


New York Examiners Hear 


Sesan on Blue Cross Plans 
Harry Sesan, vice president in charge 
of hospital relations and services, Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York, in 
addressing the examiners of the New 
York State Insurance Department, said 
that on December 31, 1952, Blue Cross 
plans covered 43,815,021 persons in the 
United States, or 26.9% of the total 
population. The comparable figures for 
Blue Shield plans were 24,766,176 or 16.2%. 
Mr. Sesan’s lecture was the second in a 
series of 30 planned for the second year 
of the Department’s in-service training 


program, Deputy Superintendent Adel- 
bert G. Straub, Jr., announced. 
The speaker added that today there 


are 87 Blue Cross plans, 81 in the United 
States, five in Canada and one in Puerto 
Rico. During 1952 they had a premium 
income of $644,923,529 and handled 6,295,- 
995 hospital claims. The 78 Blue Shield 
plans in operation, he said, had an earned 
income last year of $261,288,547. Incurred 
claims amounted to 79.8% of earned in- 
come in 1952. 





Four Companies Elected 
By H. & A. Conference 


Four companies have been elected to 
membership in the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference by the execu- 
tive committee at its meeting in Chi- 
cago last Monday. They are: Central 
National Life, Omaha; Gulf Life, Jack- 
sonville; Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, 
and Midland Mutual Life, Columbus. 

Lyman C. Baldwin is president of Cen- 
tral National Life. The company writes 
credit insurance only and is licensed in 


Alaska, Idaho, Indiana, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. 

Gulf Life writes group and weekly 
industrial accident and health insur- 
ance. It is licensed in six southeastern 
states. S. Kendrich Guernsey is presi- 
dent; William E. Stovall, assistant sec- 
retary, group department; and Fred 


Powers in charge of weekly premium 
accident and health department. 

Walter H. Huel is president and 
Charles L. Rouse, vice president and 
secretary of Indianapolis Life. The 
company is just entering the accident 
and health field. It is licensed to write 
life insurance in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Ohio and Texas. 

Midland Mutual Life is just entering 
the accident and health business and 
intends to write commercial and _ indi- 


vidual hospital policies. It is licensed 
in California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan. New Jersey, North 


Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and West Virginia. Officers are George 
W. Steinman, president and C. O. Sulli- 
van, executive vice resident. 


Aided éx Health 5 ee Fiews | Record Breaking Attendance At 


H. [. A. Underwriting Forum 


Under C. M. Barry’s Chairmanship Meeting Clicked From 
Start to Finish, President Rietz Sounded Keynote; 
Wickman and Brooks Among 1st Day Speakers 


of 266 

& H. underwriters, representing 137 com- 
panies, attended the two-day underwrit- 
ing form of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference last week at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. The 
program, arranged by the conference un- 
derwriting committee of which C. M. 
Barry, Ohio State Life is chairman, 
clicked from start to finish. 

The first day’s session featured the 
need for closer cooperation between un- 
derwriting and agency departments and 
underwriting and claim departments as 
well as trends in post claim underwrit- 
ing and substandard A. & H. risks. Ad- 
dresses delivered by D. B. Alport, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; John G. Gallo- 
way, general agent in Birmingham, Ala., 
of Provident Life & Accident, and Stan- 
ford Miller, Employers Reinsurance 
Corp., were reviewed in our November 
6 issue. Reviews of other addresses at 
the forum are given on this and other 
pages. 

Conference President H. Lewis Rietz, 
Lincoln National Life, got the forum off 
to a good start with his emphasis on the 
fact that top management “recognizes 
the major junction that underwriters 
play in relations with field forces, public 
and supervisory officials.” Mr. Rietz 
urged those present to contribute their 
experience and knowledge for the suc- 
cess of the forum. 


J. M. Wickman, 


A record-breaking number 


Mutual Life of New 





BENEFITS . 


insurance for! 





NOW it’s more than 
ONE HALF BILLION 


PAID IN BENEFITS 





As of July 7, 1953, benefits paid by MUTUAL of OMAHA had reached 
and passed a new total of 500 million dollars! 
years MUTUAL of OMAHA has paid benefits to policy-owners and their 
beneficiaries at the rate of more than a million dollars a week. 


. . That’s why folks buy insurance. 
plus fast, efficient local service . . . 
That’s why MUTUAL of OMAHA maintains its position, year after year, 
as the largest exclusive health and accident company in the world. That’s 
why in 1952 MUTUAL of OMAHA had 53% more net premiums on 
individual health and accident insurance than any other company. A 
fine company to buy insurance from... . 


The Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


And for the last three 


They want benefits, 
at a price they can afford to pay. 


and a fine company to sell 











York, reporting as chairman of the sub- 
standard A. & H. insurance: subcommit- 
tee, urged that companies give serious 
thought to experimentation in the writ- 
ing of such risks. He declared: “I be- 
lieve that the A. & H. industry must find 
a way to provide full coverage for many 
of these risks, particularly those with 
perfect employment records for several 
years. If we don’t, we are wide open 
to criticism from those who delight in 
taking pot shots at our industry.” 

The speaker gave full credit to Roy 
A. MacDonald, conference director of 
company relations, for his forward- 
looking step in publishing in 1951 a 
book entitled, “The Underwriting of Sub- 
standard Accident & Health Insurance.” 
Aimed at providing a way to more com- 
plete coverage to the substandard appli- 
cant, Mr. MacDonald’s book has been a 
guide to member companies of the con- 
ference. Speaking of it, Mr. Wickman 
said : 

“The chief trouble with Roy’s book, 
as I see it, is that it is too far ahead 
of the practical underwriter and the 
scientific actuary. The underwriter has 
felt he has been getting by with his 
archaic methods and feels that when he 
puts on a waiver he can forget about 
the risk as far as that condition is con- 
cerned. The actuary looks at Roy’s sug- 
gested ratings and says: ‘Where are the 
Statistics to back up these rates?’ That 
question is, of course, a toughie and | 
im< igine Roy has been asked to answer 
it previous sly. I know that mz any of his 
ratings can be backed up by statistics 
but others represent the best judgment 
and conclusions that could be reached 
from what meager information was avail- 
able. 

“Roy was obviously well aware of the 
inadequacy of statistics when he wrote 
his book for he states in the introduc- 
tion: ‘This table is not presented as the 
ultimate answer to this problem but as 
a base on which to build rates for the 
industry to underwrite on an _ experi- 
mental but sound basis and thus accu- 
mulate the necessary morbidity statis- 
tics.” Roy has had the courage to set 
down in black and white what in his 
best judgment represents a means 
whereby full coverage at a price may 
be offered instead of only part coverage 
He admits, as I have just read, that 
this is ‘but a base on which rates can 
be built’ after specific data has been 
accumulated.’” 

Offers Ideas to Reduce Use cf Waivers 


Convinced that the A. & H. industry 
can sooner or later solve the substandard 
risk problem by experimentation in simi- 
lar manner to that of the life companies 
some 20 years ago, Mr. Wickman said 
that the underwriters must first recog- 
nize that there is a problem and then 
“we must make up our mind that we 
would be rendering a greater service to 
the public, our companies and agents if 
we would find a solution.” Thirdly, he 
urged that something should be done 
about effecting an improvement in un- 
derwriting methods. 

The speaker offered the following 
ideas which, if tried, would at least re- 
duce the occasions for the use of waivers 
in underwriting substandard risks. He 
said: 

“1. I suggest that vou discuss this 
problem with your medical director and 
see if he does not feel that some other 
approach cannot be used in handling 
many cases by some means other than 
the use of a waiver. With him, review 
your own underwriting manual and see 
if, in the light of your experience and 
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recent medical progress, you cannot re- 
move some of the waiver requirements. 

“2. Go through your’ underwriting 
manual and indicate those impairments 
which can be accepted standard with the 
use of a 30, 60, 90-day elimination period 
in the policy. In a review of our own 
manual we were able to permit 10% of 
the impairments ordinarily requiring a 
waiver to be accepted with a 30-day 
elimination period, 25% with a 00-day 
elimination period and 47% with a 90- 
day elimination period. 

“3. Determine if there is not some 











ROY A. MacDONALD 
Case Clinic Moderator 


policy in your portfolio that will lend 
itself to a different set of rules than 
what you generally apply in your risk 
selection, e.g., a policy with a limited 
benefit and requiring house confinement 
may be offered more liberally than a 
more liberal form. If you don’t have 
such a policy, it might be practical to 
design one for use in certain cases. 

“4. I suggest a careful review of Roy 
MacDonald’s book to see if this ap yproach 
might not be worthy of experimentation. 
If you don’t like his ratings, select some 
of your own. 


Make Study of Impairments 
‘5. Select one, two or half a dozen 
types of impairments on which you will 
do some extensive study and research, 
with the thought in mind that you will 
try some other approach in underwriting 
such cases than use of a waiver. You 
might try hypertension cases, histories 
of ulcers, TB, polio residuals or many 
others. 

“6. Study and decide on a specific plan 
of approach to the problem. 

“7. After putting the plan to work, 
maintain some records so that you will 
have some statistics and can evaluate the 
effect of your action. That is one dif- 
ficulty with the ‘waiver’ method of han- 
dling impaired or substandard risks. You 
can never know how effective your un- 
derwriting has been. You pay no claims 
on such policies and often the insured, 
knowing his policy has a waiver, doesn’t 
present a claim. Another defect, of 
course, as you all know, is that the 
waiver may not cover the situation due 
either to incorrect diagnosis of the orig- 
inal illness, the claim at hand, or some 
complications that the waiver didn’t 
cover. 

“I can remember some years ago when 
one of the life companies started to ac- 
cept diabetics for life insurance. Many 
in the industry stated that they would 
get all the diabetics in the country and 
would go broke. Well, they are still in 
business and are now acclaimed as 
pioneers. Possessed of great foresight, 
they are followed by the industry in 
general ce 


Education and Training for Agents 

Speakers at the afternoon sessian No- 
vember 3 stressed the importance of edu- 
cation and training for men in the field 
so as to engender closer cooperation be- 
tween agents and the underwriting de- 
partment. 

Speaking on “Agency and Underwrit- 
ing Departments’ Coordination,” Glenn 
Brooks, A. & H. manager, Southland 
Life of Texas, emphasized that good re- 
lationship between the agency force and 
underwriting department can be achieved 
by proper training—first, managers and 
field assistants, and then the agents. 
Pointing to the semi-annual agency 





meeting conducted by each of the branch 
offices of his company at which the un- 
derwriting department of the Southland 
is also invited to attend, Mr. Brooks 
said: 

“First of all, the agent with the best 
field underwriting record is asked to 
speak on ‘Field Underwriting.’ I recall 
one agent who informed his fellow work- 
ers how he went about furnishing the 
home office underwriting department 
with the necessary information to in- 
telligently underwrite each of his risks. 
He told them why, in his own words, 
better field underwriting has helped him 
in his business; how it has allowed him 
more time for selling; how it has put 
more commission dollars in his pocket, 
and how important it was that an agent 
be aware of his applicant’s past history. 
He stated: 

‘If I know beforehand that an ap- 
plicant is likely to be declined or that 
the policy is likely to carry an exclu- 
sion rider, | can prepare him in advance 
to expect this, and in that way place 
a high percentage of ridered policies.’ 

“By coordinating an agent on the pro- 
gram in this manner we think we ac- 
complish a great deal as other agents 
are prone to follow in the path of their 
successful associates. 

“Next on the program is a representa- 
tive of our home office agency depart- 
ment. This representative devotes a 
portion of his lecture emphasizing the 
importance of better field underwriting. 
We have found if the agent realizes his 
agency department is in full cooperation 
and coordinated with the underwriting 
department there are less demands for 
exceptions and the agent will spend more 
time in gathering information which is 
essential to intelligent underwriting and 
less time asking for these exceptions. 


H. O. Underwriter Gets the Most Time 


“Following the agency department rep- 
resentative is one of our home office un- 
derwriters who is allotted more time 
than any other individual on the pro- 
gram. Recently, at one of our agency 
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Yes, We Write 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


FOR SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS 


OUR PLANS PROVIDE: 


J. B. TREUSCH, Vice President 





({!) Occupational Coverage 

(2) Non-occupational Coverage 

(3) Optional Hospital and Surgical Benefits 

(4) Choice of 3 Optional Indemnity Periods 

(5) Choice of 3 Optional Elimination Periods 

(6) Full Benefit for Non-confining Sickness Disability 
4 (7) Disability Indemnity on Weekly Basis 

(8) Available to Men & Women — Ages 16 to 70 


Send for Rates and Complete Information 


AGENCIES AVAILABLE — WRITE TO 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


1903— Our Fiftieth Anniversary —1953 


meetings, one of our underwriters de- 
voted one full hour explaining the me- 
chanical procedure followed from the 
time an application is received in the 
home office until the policy is released 
to the agent for delivery. In his ex- 
planation he used a blackboard and drew 
in the minutest detail the channels 
through which an application had to 
travel before a policy could be written 
and released. 

“At the end of his elaborate explana- 
tion I heard one of our older and more 
seasoned agents, a chronic complainer, 
remark: ‘I had no idea all of that was 
necessary before a policy could be writ- 
ten. This agent had never been in- 
formed of the problems confronting the 
underwriting department or the amount 
of time necessary to gather required in- 
formation by the home office to make 
a sound underw riting decision. 

“This underwriter stressed the impor- 
tance of the agent furnishing a complete 
word picture of the applicant and also 
explained to him how the failure to give 
this information caused unnecessary de- 
lays in the issuance of the policy. 

“Tt is a duty of the underwriting de- 
partment to sell the managers, field as- 
istants, and agents on the fact that this 
department is not looking for ways to 
decline or rider a case, but to do just 
the opposite. If the agency force sin- 
cerely believes this and understands the 
underwriting department is in business 
to help them, then they will have a more 
favorable attitude and will show a great 
deal more cooperation by securing and 
furnishing this vital information and by 
calling on and selling the highest type 
risks. 

“Remember! Without the presence of 
an underwriter at these agency meetings 
this mutual understanding would be 
much more difficult to achieve.” 

In closing Mr. Brooks said: “Our 
agency department is cooperating with 
us 100%. Due to proper training and 
education the importance of having a 
full understanding between our field 
forces and our underwriting department 
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was realized. It realized the adverse ef- 
fect which misunderstanding creates. 
How many agents have looked around 
and changed to other companies because 
they think their underwriting problems 
would be lessened? How many times 
have they found that underwriting is 
basic and that every company has rules 
and regulations to follow and wished 
they were back where they were before 
making that mistaken move? Many times 
I have heard field representatives state: 





J. M. WICKMAN 


“Tf that underwriter had to get out 
here and sell this “stuff” for about a 
month, he would look at this picture in 
a little different light.’ 

“It is true the underwriter might have 
a more thorough understanding of the 
agent’s problems if he worked for a time 
in the field, but that would not change, 
in any way, the importance which must 
be placed upon proper field underwriting 
or the necessary information needed to 
intelligently underwrite a risk. In my 
opinion, it is more important to 
thoroughly school the sales representa- 
tives on the problems of underwriting 
than the underwriters on production 
problems. 

“Our underwriting department is defi- 
nitely aware of the problems which the 
field underwriter faces in his every day 
venture for business. The underwriters 
are schooled in how an applicant either 
will forget or neglect to give the agent 
complete information and how so many 
times it is not the fault of the agent that 
information furnished was incomplete. 
They are taught that patience is very 
necessary and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence is of the utmost importance.” 


Danckwerth for President 
Of New York A. & H. Club 


Arnold W. Danckwerth of Mutual 
Benefit of Omaha is the choice of the 
nominating committee of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York for 1954 presi- 
dent. Others on the slate, which has 
been submitted to the club’s membership, 
are George F. Monks, New York Life, 
for first vice president; Alfred H. Clark- 
son, Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
second vice president; Fred W. Bumby, 
W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., third vice 
president; Andrew G. Borden, Metropol- 
itan Life, treasurer; Edmund S. Flyntz, 
same company, assistant treasurer; Ed- 
ward E. Anderson, Commercial Travelers 
of Utica, secretary, and Kenneth J. Mac- 
Donald, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
assistant secretary. 

This slate will be voted upon at the 
club’s dinner meeting November 19 at 
Whyte’s Restaurant, 145 Fulton Street, 
New York. 


MICHIGAN A. & H. MONTH 

Governor G. Mennen Williams has is- 
sued a proclamation urging Michigan 
residents to observe Health, Accident 
and Hospitalization Month during No- 
vember. 
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H.& A. Underwriting Forum Features 


Forsythe Urges Better Coordination Between Underwriting 
and Claim Departments; Medical Aspects 
Reviewed by Dr. Williams 


wo of the addresses at last week’s seventh annual underwriting forum of the Health 


& Ace ident Conference, held in Chicago, are reviewed herewith. 
B. Forsythe, Illinois Mutual Casualty, on 
Underwriting Departments’ and the thought- provoking talk by Dr. E. 
medical director, Wisconsin National Life, on 


by E. 


writing.” 


More new business and better con- 
servation are the dividends for better 
cooperation and coordination between 
the underwriting and claims depart- 
ments, according to Mr. Forsythe. “This 
must be stressed from top management 
on down the line. The two departments 
must be aware of the problems antici- 
pated in both claims and underwriting 
and get together in the discussion of 
their problems,” he declared. 

In the past there has been a tendency 
on the part of companies to have claim 
departments do the underwriting after 
a claim has been presented. “This is 
certainly an erroneous procedure,” the 
speaker said. “The sales department 
works hard to get the business, the 
underwriting department works hard to 
evaluate the business, and the claim 
department goes a long way to keep 
the business through satisfactory claim 
settlements. The close cooperation be- 
tween claims and underwriting, to a 
large degree, is responsible for the suc- 
cess of our business. This must be 
stressed from top management on down 
the line. 

“Too often management tends to 
think in terms of superior planning, 
scientifically scheduled advertising, regu- 
larity and constancy of charted growth 
for increased business, forgetting no 
management plan will ever materialize 


without a loyal staff whose service 
earns, merits and keeps policyholder 
confidence. Policyholders’ confidence 


has been and will always be a prime 
objective. 

“T do not mean to infer all employes 
in the underwriting department must 
know how to handle claims or all the 
employes in the claim department must 
know underwriting. But I do maintain 
the key personnel of each department 
must have this knowledge, such as un- 
derwriters, claim auditors, and super- 
visors. The two departments must be 
aware of the problems anticipated in 
both claims and underwriting and 
should get together in the discussion 
of their problems. 

“As I understand, and have been 
informed, many companies who have 
branch offices or field offices handling 
underwriting and claims in their par- 
ticular region have one individual in 
charge of both. If they have one indi- 
vidual handling each phase of the busi- 


ness they work closely together and 
have a common knowledge of the 
problems. Field supervisors who travel 


for the company must have a working 
knowledge of both underwriting and 
claims in order to properly instruct 
and work with agents. This knowledge 
is valuable from the service angle.” 


Post-Claim Underwriting 


Further along Mr. Forsythe put the 
questions: “Isn’t it true all of our com- 
panies keep claim experience on acci- 
dent, illness, surgical, medical reim- 
bursement, ete. ? Isn’t it true this claim 
experience is evaluated and taken into 
consideration in the designing of a new 
policy contract and the establishing of 
rates? This being true, should not 
underwriting and claims be closely 
allied?” He continued: 

“Although all of us have greatly 
decreased what is known as post-claim 
underwriting, nevertheless, it is. still 
necessary at times, and from this point 
of view, close coordination of the two 
departments is of extreme importance. 
There is an old saying, ‘experience is 
expensive but the best teacher.’ The 





They were the talk 
“Coordination Between Claim and 
B. Williams, 
“Medical Aspects of A. & H. Under- 


experience gained in handling claims 
where the claim auditor is conbiiaina 
with all types of disabilities is certainly 
valuable in the making of decisions on 
bine paca problems if, as I have said 
before, one does not develop a warped 
mind and uses good common sense and 


judgment. 
“In my own company, the two de- 
partments work closely together and 


not a day passes when you do not see 
an employe of the claim department 
in the underwriting department securing 
information, or an employe from the 
underwriting department doing likewise 
in the claim department. 

“Furthermore, we have what is known 
as our underwriting committee which is 
composed of the executive officers of 
the company, key underwriters, key 
claim perverts and our medical con- 
sultant. A difficult claim or underw riting 
problem is put through the committee 
and each one writes his or her opinion 
of the case as to the action suggested. 
Oftentimes the group will meet together 
and discuss these problems to have a 
common understanding. We feel this is 
as it should be as it coordinates the 
functioning of both departments.” 

The speaker maintained that the per- 
sonnel in these departments must have 
an aptitude for this type of work. “They 
must be trained,” he said, “to know the 
overall company policy and to try, at 
all times, to make decisions which are 
going to reflect favorably to the com- 
pany and industry in general. Coordina- 
tion of underwriting and claim handling 
is going to greatly instill the activity 
of the sales department which, of 
course, benefits each phase of the com- 
pany’s operation and gives the insuring 
public more confidence in the accident 
and health industry as a whole. 

“No one knows how far reaching 
some act of bungling on the part of an 
irresponsible employe or some unscru- 
pulous act of an employe will be. Dis- 
satisfied policyholders have just as many 
followers as those who are well satis- 
fied. It is a strange thing how much 
more the dissatisfied seem to advertise 
as compared to the satisfied.” 


Dr. Williams’ View of Medical Aspects 


In his address Dr. Williams declared 
that health insurance would be placed 
on a sounder basis if restricted in cover- 
age to the cost of serious or prolonged 
illness. He said that it is more than 
passing interest that the only new prom- 
ise in the presidential campaign of 1952 
was General Eisenhower's commitment 
to Federal support of “insurance against 
catastrophic illness.” On this subject 
he spoke as follows: 

“One of the prime criticisms leveled 
at our industry seems to be that so few 
of our families are insured against the 
cost of a prolonged illness. It has been 
estimated that only about one illness 
in five is so prolonged that it cannot 
be satisfactorily covered by our present 
policies. Yet these comparatively infre- 
quent illnesses are so expensive that 
they account for half or more of the 
country’s total medical bill. We must 
also remember that there has been an 
increase in the proportion of children 
and old people in our population, and 
it is they who are more susceptible to 
prolonged illness. It might well be said 
that the risk of a long illness which 
will cost more than a family can afford 
to pay is a more serious risk than that 
of a fire. Yet while there are very few 
homes in this country that do not carry 


fire insurance, there has not been until 
recently any insurance against the dan- 
gers of prolonged illness. 

“Some of our large industrial cor- 
porations are today seeking catastrophic 
coverage for their employes. Even 
more significant is the fact that several 
of the major unions have decided to 
press their employers for paid insurance 
of this type for their members in wage 
negotiations. Indeed, some competent 
observers in the labor movement feel 
that catastrophic illness insurance stands 
today about where pensions for union- 
ized employes stood in 1948. 


May Eventually B Compulsory 


“Some conservative insurance men 
have stated their belief that catastrophic 
illness insurance will eventually become 
compulsory, and there is precedent for 
such thought. The New York State 
disability insurance law, which lays 
down the legal obligation of businesses 
to take out disability insurance for 
their employes, leaves them entirely 
free to decide with which company they 
place the insurance—providing the con- 
tract satisfies New York’s legal require- 
ments. We might also recall that com- 
pulsory automobile insurance operates 
in much the same way in Massachu- 
setts. 

“Certainly, this type of insurance 
could answer the main arguments of 
the advocates of a national health plan, 
but only if it can be made available to 
the lower income groups, the self- 
employed, and the older people. Obvi- 
ously, on a purely private basis this 
would be well nigh impossible to accom- 
plish. There could be a possibility that 
the government might offer some guar- 
antee against losses to insurance com- 
panies who are willing to write catas- 
trophic insurance for all income groups.” 

Dr. Williams then summed up on this 
subject by saying that there are many 
who feel that catastrophic health insur- 
ance is the most promising approach 
developed for providing adequate medi- 
cal care without government control 
of the nation’s health and of the medical 
profession. Before closing he made the 
following siaucrakions: 

“In addition to keeping abreast of 
social, economic, and political develop- 
ments, the home office underwriter 
must also be aware of improving medi- 
cal techniques which directly affect his 
concept of risk appraisal. 

“Our concept of mental disease has 
changed considerably in recent years 
Today the victims of many common 
types of mental illness are not only 
improved to a point of being acceptable 
by society, but are being returned to 
their chosen occupations. Indeed, elec- 
tro-shock therapy can be given on an 
ambulatory basis today, which gives us 

changed concept of our underwriting 
of manic depressives, as ‘well as many 
cases of psychoneurosis with mild de- 
pression. These constitute a large seg- 
ment of the mentally afflicted. Shock 
therapy has been less effective in schizo- 
phrenia, but definitely has been shown 
to be of value if applied early in the 
disease. 

“With the discovery and development 
of antibiotics the underwriter has had 
to change his concept of many of the 
common infectious diseases rather dras- 
tically. Today we think little more of 
pneumonia than of a common cold, for 
it is true that with the exception of 
one or two types, pneumonia need no 
longer be feared. A host of other 
common infections, both systemic and 
local, are now being promptly and effec- 
tively controlled. Not only has this 
changed our concept of various infec- 
tions per se—it has also religved our 
anxiety of many dangerous sequelae or 
after-effects of these diseases. 











“The surgical management of con- 
gential heart anomolies gives great 
promise for future insurability of pa- 


tients so afflicted. It is still too early 
to have adequate underwriting data for 
these cases, but we must all be alert 
to the future possibilities in this field. 


“The cooperation of insurance com- 
pany medical and underwriting depart- 
ments has proven a most helpful meas- 
ure to many companies. 


This has been 


reflected in current underwriting by 
the offering of broader coverages. Many 
of us are giving increased consideration 
to the underwriting of substandard 
risks for A. & H. insurance. I feel that 
our industry must be in a position to 
offer these coverages, and that to do 
so successfully requires close coopera- 
tion between doctor and underwriter. 
It seems also that closer coordination 
of these home office departments has 
led to the establishment of definite 
company policy both with respect to 
claim procedures and underwriting to 
the mutual advantage of all concerned.” 
Among conclusions reached by Dr. 
Williams in analyzing present health 
insurance problems were (1) the policy- 
holder must be convinced he wins 
rather than loses when he fails to sus- 
tain a loss against which his policy 
protects him, and (2) the cost of health 
care, to be a determinable risk, must 
be set by some kind of fee schedule. 


Ulfers Conducted Substandard Forum 


The open forum on underwriting of 
female and substandard risks, as well as 
the writing of individual major medical 
coverage, was led by Durward Ulfers, 
Mutual Benefit H. & Among the 
speakers were Karl R. Buehler, Beacon 
Mutual Indemnity; Stanford Miller, 
Employers Reinsurance, and Donald G. 
Stock, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

Results of Buehler Questionnaire 

Major problems in the underwriting 
of female risks are pre-existing condi- 


tions, maternity, malingering, unduly 
high indemnities and inadequate rates. 
These were the results obtained from 


a questionnaire sent out to companies 
by Mr. Buehler. He observed: 

“Tf these problems are insurmountable 
and it isn’t possible for companies to 
supply female risks with the kind of 
insurance they want, then the reasons 
for our inabilities should be made ever 
so clear to them and to all other inter- 
ested parties.” 

Stock on Equitable’s Results for 

27 Months 

Donald G. Stock outlined problems 
encountered by his company during its 
27 months’ experience in the writing 
of individual major medical expense. 
Success in the writing of this coverage, 
he felt, will be determined by the or 
cian and the hospital. Claim control i 
an important factor and over-use or 
abuse of the contract benefits is of vital 
concern. 

Duplication of benefits and the effect 
of income level on medical expense are 
serious problems in the writing of ma- 
jor medical. Two_ valuable used 
by the Equitable Society in underwrit- 
ing are inspection reports on every 
application and the use of the attending 
physician’s statement. 

Speaking of duplication of benefits 
Mr. Stock declared: “This is a serious 
problem when underwriting major 
medical expense. The deductible must 
be kept high enough to prevent serious 
overlapping of protection. A man does 
not want to see himself or any member 
of his family hospitalized. But if this 
event occurs and he discovers that for 
every dollar of hospital charge made he 
ie receive $1.20 insurance benefits, and 

tax free at that, he has very little incen- 
tive to hold down his bill. 

“The concept of coinsurance is the 
foundation of major medical expense. 
Duplication of benefits can undermine 
that foundation. If, because of other 
insurance protection the coinsurance 
element disappears major medical in- 
surance becomes major problem insur- 
ance. The Equitable will not offer a 
$100 deductible where any other form 
of hospital, surgical or medical expense 
is in force. Nor will the $300 deductible 
be available if the basic insurance pro- 
tection threatens the coinsurance ele- 
ment at that level. It may be unneces- 
sary to add that no policy will be issued 
if the applicant has a similar plan of 
major medical expense already in force. 

“Handmaiden to the problem of du- 
plication is the effect of income level 
on medical expense. As a rule—and it 
is a rule we all know—medical expenses 
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increase with salary. The more a man 
earns the more prone he will be to 
utilize medical care for his family any- 
way, if not himself. And when he does 
seek hospital or surgical care he will 
be billed on the basis of his ability to 
There are some who may express 
this billing 
but, would be very con- 
tented to see it continued. It is the 
thought of the medical profession bas- 
charges upon the Equitable’s 
to pay that bothers me. So far, 
happily, we have seen nothing resem- 
bling a trend in this direction. There 
have been a few claims which cost-wise 
would curl your hair but the facts sur- 


pay. 


displeasure with basis of 


personally, I 


ing its 
ability 


rounding them would indicate that it 
was the insured’s financial status and 
the doctor’s professional status that 


determined the charges in those par- 


ticular cases.” 
Control Factors Necessary 


The speaker then brought out that 
“our first underwriting approach to the 
income problem was a liberal one and 
an almost free selection of plan was 
permitted. It did not take long to dis- 
cover that some control factor was 
necessary. As a result we will permit 
sale of the $100 deductible to applicants 
earning less than $10,000 a year. Over 
that amount we prefer a $300 or a $500 
deductible. This has raised some prob- 
lems for us, the most important one 
being curtailment of the market to some 
extent. The $100 deductible is the high 
premium plan and the more income a 
prospect has the more likely a candi- 
date he is for that plan. He wants it 
and can afford it and must be brought 


to realize why he cannot have it. One 
of the oddities of major medical ex- 
pense is that the very rich man must 


be considered uninsurable even though 
he may be the readiest of buyers. In- 
surability increases—from this point of 
vie w—as income decreases. 

“There is another very important 
aspect to the problem of income and 
insurability. We write two benefit lim- 
its of $2,500 and $5,000. With a high 
income a claimant may use up a large 
portion, if not all of his benefits under 
the $2,500 maximum. This would not 
happen to anywhere near the same ex- 
tent if the same claimant had purchased 
the $5,000 maximum. Consequently we 
must stress a combination of high de- 
ductible and high maximum payment 
for the higher income groups. 

“It may be that in talking about limi- 
tations on the insurance plan I may be 
guilty of placing the cart before the 
horse. We must first determine if a 
policy can be issued at all before seek- 
ing the. type of plan that can be ap- 
proved. 


Occupational Underwriting 


“Our policy has a workmen’s com- 
peeantents exclusion which simplifies a 

great extent our problem in occupation- 
al underwriting. Even some hazardous 
occupations where the threat is one of 
immediate death and not crippling in- 
jury may be accepted. A further simpli- 
fication of the occupational problem is 
brought about by the applicants them- 
selves. While no definite figures are 
available we do know that the main 
appeal of this coverage, so far, has 
been in the professional, white collar 
and preferred blue collar class. But I 
do not want to leave you with the idea 
that all occupations are unimportant. 
That’s not so. 

“While we issue major medical pro- 
tection to private and commercial pilots 
we do not feel justified in accepting 
stunt pilots or crop dusters. Automobile 
and motorcycle racers, rodeo performers 
and others who may not be expected to 

carry workmen’s compensation are not 


eligible. Occupations wherein there ex- 
ists a definite ‘round-the-clock health 
hazard’ call for a declination. Coal 
miners, lead workers, quarrymen and 
the like often fall prey to disabilities 


traceable to their occupation but not 
payable under workmen’s compensation. 
“Our policy contains no restriction 


concerning foreign travel or residence. 
But, nonetheless, travel is a problem 
and we must approach warily when it 
presents itelf. As a rule a short business 
trip or a vacation abroad is of no con- 
cern. Up to three months is our rule 
of thumb here. Extended trips and 
permanent residence are something else. 
It is not the complication of claim 
procedure that disturbs us. But even 
here we may find ourselves at a dis- 
advantage if presented with a dubious 
claim. The lower health standards in 
many parts of the world, the general 
unsettled condition of world politics, 
the added expense brought about by 
increased lapses are what make us pause 
and deliberate on this problem.” 


Attending Physician’s Statement 


Further along Mr. Stock explained that 
in underwriting major medical the Equi- 
table has come to depend upon the use 
of the attending physician's statement 
as a valuable tool. “In our opinion, 
he said, “it is often superior to a medi- 
cal examination because it is a report 
of physical findings of a time when the 
person was not considering insurance. 
We do, occasionally, call for medical 
examinations, but the bulk of our busi- 
ness is accepted on the non-medical 
application with the physician’s state- 
ment as the best aid to it. Of particular 
interest to us are the reports on the 
‘routine checkups’ you have all seen on 
any application. 

I do not have to tell you of the many 
ills concealed under the phrase ‘general 
checkup.’ But I do remember one case 
where the applicant told us he had had 
‘a general checkup in 1951. Two weeks. 
Cured.’ Or a woman who reported a 
routine health check with negative find- 
ings some six months prior to applica- 


tion. Her physician’s report had a 
slightly different storvy—edema of the 
brain. 


“We ran a survey to determine just 
what value the attending physician’s 
statement was. In cases where we had 
been told only about a routine checkup 


these attending physician’s statements 
developed important pertinent informa- 
tion in 37% of the cases. It seems as 
if people who do not go to doctors for 
routine precautionary health checks. 
They see a doctor for a reason. That 
will come as a surprise to no one here. 

“Continuing with this survey we 
found out, as a whole, that in about 
30% of the cases, including that special 
class reporting ‘only checkups, some 
important information was obtained. 
The upset stomach became a duodenal 
ulcer. A strained back is, instead a 
herniated disc. Slight nervous tension 
winds up as a blood pressure of 
190/110.” 

As to the pregnancy benefit payable 
under Equitable’s major medical ex- 
pense policy, the speaker said: “From 
the beginning we felt that some exclu- 
sion had to be placed in the policy to 
eliminate the normal maternity claim. 
Even with the coinsurance element the 
cost of insuring normal maternities 
would increase the premium to an al- 
most prohibitive area. Then too, most 
men have a knack of learning in ad- 
vance when their wives are expecting. 
A prudent man, we reasoned, should 
be able to budget most of the expense 
of a routine pregnancy. But even the 
most prudent of men cannot forsee the 
ending of a pregnancy in serious com- 
plications. Such complications would 
pile unexpected cost upon cost and 
here was an area where major medical 
expense should operate. 

“It was decided to exclude from pay- 
ment any normal pregnancy. To cover 
the unforeseen, however, a provision 
would be included to cover the ‘com- 
plications’ of pregnancy for either the 
mother or the child. The Equitable, 
when presented with a maternity claim, 
would deduct from the total bill what 
it thought was a reasonable cost for a 
‘normal’ childbirth and then apply the 
benefit formula to the remainder. Ad- 
mittedly this was to be a very subjective 
procedure on our part. We would take 
into consideration the insured’s financial 
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status, the general cost of medical ex- 
penses in his area and so forth. Diff- 
sulties in claim administration were 
anticipated. 

“So far our experience with this pro- 
vision has been a pleasant surprise, 
What little trouble we have had has 
stemmed from our policy exclusion 
which states that we will not consider 
a surgical procedure as a necessary 
complication of pregnancy. This was 
included to stem the tide of claims that 
would have arisen from elective caesari- 
ans. But we do not administer this 
provision to exclude surgery other than 
a caesarian where it was necessitated 
by the complication of pregnancy.” 


Case Clinic Popular 


As in past years, the popular Case 
Clinic was repeated at the final session 
of the gathering. Mr. McDonald acted 
as moderator, presenting typical under- 
writing cases for discussion by a panel 
of eight. Panelists were H. L. Cashman, 
Federal Life; E. J. Rogers, Security 
Mutual Life; Harold A. Munson, Guar- 
antee Mutual Life; Rodney U. Clark, 
Massachusetts Protective; Gus Carlson, 
North American Accident; E. W. Steffy, 
Kentucky Central; Thomas K. Bond, 
Provident Life & Accident; : 
Stevens, Michigan Life. Dr. W. H. 
Scoins, Lincoln National Life, chairman 
of the conference medical directors 
committee, and members of his com- 
mittee, discussed the cases from a medi- 
cal viewpoint. 

The Eighth Annual Underwriting 
Forum will be held in New Orleans on 
November 15 and 16, 1954. 


Big Bill 
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ties, and treatment for these conditions, 
the major health problems of our time. 
Accelerating research advances in medi- 
cal schools, universities, hospitals, and 
public and private institutions have 
demonstrated to the committee’s com- 
plete satisfaction that expanded, longer 
research programs would be amply re- 
warding. 
Research Program 


Much of the testimony consisted of 
reports on the dramatic progress of the 
National Institutes of Health, main re- 
search arm of the Public Health Service. 
The research is conducted in the insti- 
tutes’ laboratories at Bethesda, Md., and 
through grants to non-Federal research 
institutions. The committee pointed to 
this program as an outstanding example 
of the high degree of coordination and 
partnership cementing the many ele- 
ments of the country’s medical and pub- 
lic health structure. 

In subsequent hearings, the committee 
will investigate particularly the means by 
which individuals can prepare for the 
cost of illness— voluntary prepayment 
plans. To what extent are these effec- 
tive? How could they be improved to 
meet the costs of long-term illness? 
What is the appropriate role of public 
agencies? In addition, the committee will 
consider the coordination among Federal 
health activities, and will assess the con- 
tributions of voluntary health agencies 
to the American health pattern as a 
whole. 

Among the national health organiza- 
tions represented at the past hearings 
were the American Medical Association, 
Public Health Service, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, National Re- 
search Council, American Red Cross, 
American Cancer Society, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Na- 
tional Heart Association, National Tu- 
berculosis Association, Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, American Dia- 
betes Association, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and the 
National Association for Mental Health. 
Other Federal organizations included the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Food and 
Drug Administration, National Science 
Foundation, Office of Vocational reha- 
bilitation, and the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 
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' the world, the Marine Office of America continually 
: gathers up-to-the-minute information on the ever- 


changing local conditions which can seriously affect 


the safety of ocean cargoes. 


Consult the Marine Office of America on all 
ocean and inland marine problems. 
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by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 


contribution to the public welfare. 
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